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FORUM 


No one can afford to sit on the fence these days. We 
must form intelligent opinions and to do this we must 
know the pros and cons of the argument. 


Every library wants to give the reader and researcher 
the most, the best information to suit his needs. Every 
librarian wants to guide the reader to the material he 
will find stimulating, information that will lead him 
to better understanding of world affairs. 


That is why so many librarians appreciate the new 
FORUM, re-published in September, 1945, by the 
editors of CURRENT HISTORY. 





FORUM FEATURES EACH MONTH 





Articles—by college professors and 
economists, who make FORUM a 
source of reliable information. 


Debate—discussion each month of 
a controversial issue with documen- 
tary references and bibliography. 


Editorials—selected from mews- 
papers throughout the country give 
regional slants on national and inter- 
national issues. 


The Theatre Arts—comment on 
the American theatre by John Gass- 
ner of the Theatre Guild. 








Among the unusual features. 
which appear in FORUM from 
time to time are congressional 
debates illustrating how our 
legislature works. Partisanship 
vs. Government appears in the 
March issue of FORUM. 


Higblighting The News presents 





each month a summary of sig- 
nificant events in the news. 


For pure enjoyment, readers 
may turn to FORUM’s poetry 
page which includes original 
writings by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, David Morton, Witter 
Bynner, and others. 


Country Comment by Roberst 


Francis, essayist and poet, pro- 
vides a pleasant interlude for 
the casual reader. 


Books in Brief give a bird’s- 
eye view of new fiction and 
non-fiction. 





The new FORUM looks to the colleges and universities for authoritative criticism 
of our daily living: politics, economics, philosophy, education, social problems. 

; In our complex society, powerful pressure groups have developed a press 
given to special pleading. The FORUM staff analyzes partisan material from all 
sorts of special interest groups and in staff-written articles, reveals the real pres- 


sures at work in the United States. 


Many librarians are now placing their orders for additional copies of FORUM, 


a valuable and interesting magazine of opinion. 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 


1 Year $3.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


2 Years $5.00 


2031 Upland Way, Phila., 31, Pa. 
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Wait Till You See the Crnplately, 


World Book 
Encyclopedia! : 


Entirely Re-built... Not Merely a -t 
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i | oe CY he new 1947 World Book Encyclopedia is coming off ‘the presses 


now! And when you see it, you'll know it’s the set you'll prize most 
of all. For it contains all the up-to-the-minute information that eager 
students and teachers want. Every article is up-to-date, not just a few. 
What’s more, every article meets grade level requirements. The entire 
text has been scientifically simplified, in accordance with the latest 
educational research. More than 10,000 pages! More than 16,000 


illustrations, 1,500 in full color! 


The most enormous flood of orders in history is taxing our manufac- 
turing facilities beyond immediate capacity. To insure reasonably 
prompt delivery, order now. Write today for descriptive literature 
and money-saving offer. The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


: Ol Sample reprints on Ant, Animal, Indians, 
: and Inventions sent free. Ask for them. 
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LIKE... 


T'S NOT ALWAYS an easy matter for libra- 

rians to find “exactly-right” books for 
children—books that will be proudly dis- 
played and practically devoured by their 
young readers. The preparation, as well 
as the selection, of such books involves 
knowing something of children’s inter- 
ests, understanding, and reading ability 
at different ages. 


H ERE ARE FOUR BOOKS that we believe 

children themselves will choose. 
They will bring delightful reading expe- 
riences, and they may become beloved 
and helpful companions. These are the 
kinds of books that Abingdon-Cokesbury 
hopes to offer, year by year. 


> * S$$3ud AUNASINOINOGONIGYV 


BINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS * 810 BROADWAY, 
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COUNTRY BOY for example, is excellent 


for the small boy or girl who is just beginning to 
read. It’s a first “real book”—a delightful story of 
a city boy who learns to make friends with animals 
on his uncle’s farm. The story and the numerous 
illustrations, many in color, are by Margaret 
Waring Buck. Ages 6-8. Cloth bound, $1.50 


THE OWEN BOYS is for slightly older 


readers. It is an exciting adventure story, including 
a mysterious stranger, a fight with a bobcat, the 
burning of a huge barn, and getting lost—and 
found—in the Maine woods. A really first-rate tale ™ 
for the 8-to-12’ers. By Hazel Wilson, with illustra- === 
tions by William Sharp. Cloth bound, $2. 00 = = * 


A PICTURE BOOK OF PALESTINE 


by Ethel L. Smither, is a fascinating recreation of 
the Palestine of Bible times. It covers such subjects 
as Houses, Clothing, Olive Groves, and Festivals. 
Complete accuracy has been assured by the au- 
thor’s careful research, checked by both Christian 
and Jewish authorities. The authentic pictures are 
by Ruth King. Suitable for all creeds. Ages from 
7 up. $1.00 


ee ORO MALINGD (new eci- 


tion) is one of the best stories of Mexican life for 
children. Margaret Loring Thomas, the author, has 
brought the text completely up to date, and Alice 
Carsey has given it brand-new pictures. The ALA (4 
Booklist said of the first edition, “an interesting and 
simple story that reveals Mexican life in a delight- 
ful manner.” Ages 7-11. Cloth bound, $1.50 





NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE * ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE .......... $4 


Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... | 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide 


ee 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


AIR COMPRESSORS ................05. 4 


Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. ! 


Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book |! 


Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 


Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. ! 


Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 








A Unique Clearing 
House for British 
and American Books 


OTH American and Brit- 

ish books can be obtained 
easily, quickly, and econom- 
ically through the Public Af- 
fairs Book Service, a new af- 
filiate of the American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs. 


Organized expressly for the 
purpose of facilitating the 
work of libraries, governmen- 
tal agencies, and educational 
institutions, the Public Affairs 
Book Service devotes its ef- 
forts primarily to their needs 
and requirements. 


Special attention is given 


BN a ic esi nec eeetads ama oe'es 4 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... 4 to orders for reference books 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 —new, forthcoming and old— 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 2 which are difficult to locate 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 and obtain, particularly small 


Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .......... ! 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 


Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........... 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 


Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


British books in the fields of 
economics, political science, 
world affairs, etc. 


Timely bibliographical lists 


SE RE tai 6 —the latest deals with books 
“aa. and Steamfitters ee ‘ about the United Nations 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 are furnished free of charge 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 and informational assistance 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES is gladly provided. 

he os pc ehehaas 200d cobain 6 6 sane 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | The stock, facilities, and 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides relationships of the Service 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 12 are international in scope. 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | Large and small orders are 
Arde ECTRCIANS StAMNATIONS | HE given equally thorough cor 

Se ee ne sideration. tandar ibrary 
oo poy wate ericorscrae oe 4 discounts are, of course, ex- 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 tended. 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ................ a 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, II, tll, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VUll, 
1X, X, Xl, Xb 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Public Affairs Book Service 
2153 Florida Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Announcing 


The Special, Bound Library Edition 


PHOTO-LAB-INDEX 


by Henry M. Lester 


The recognized master reference manual of standard, 
recommended photographic procedures and techniques. 


e The outstanding authority, in regular use by over 
10,000 professional and advanced amateur photog- 
raphers. 


e Standard equipment in 1,500 U.S. Navy darkrooms. 


e New 8th Edition, completely revised, incorporates 
latest war-developed procedures. 


. e 24 sections, over 1,100 pages, cover exhaustively, 

identical bes . we y 
every phase of photographic techniques. 

in contents e The one indispensable reference work for America’s 


fastest growing hobby. 
with the $15.00 e Because the regular loose-leaf edition is unsuited 
for library use, we have prepared this special limited 
DeLuxe 8th library edition, sturdily cloth bound, thumb indexed 
for speedy reference, and priced (for libraries only) 


(Loose-Leaf) at one-third the regular edition. 


Edition e The Photo-Lab-Index is a regular publication of 
Morgan & Lester, Publishers of Standard Books on 
Photography: The Leica Manual ¢ Miniature Cam- 
era Work ¢ Synchroflash Photography ¢ Graphic 
Graflex Photography * Correct Exposure in Photog- 
raphy. ‘ 


MORGAN & LESTER, Publishers 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Use coupon below for 10-day free examination privilege. 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


I ' 
MORGAN & LESTER, Pusuisuers Dept. B J 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. i 
i Send . . . copies of the special Library Edition of PHOTO- l 
| LAB-INDEX by Henry M. Lester. It is understood that we | 
may return this book within 10 days, without obligation. 
| Otherwise, you may bill us at the’ special net Library Rate H 
I I 
ft I 





of $5.00 per copy. 


Special Net 





TE CE OCR ee ee Re tO 

Price to S$ oo ST. & NO. stop ac asiprpeeh hs <tideedos taka 
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nas Libraries, 
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is doing the illustrations for 


ANN x AN D MA RYKE By Alice Fabreés, Illustrated by Oscar Fabrés 


A charming picture book in two colors about the adventures of 
two Dutch children on summer vacation. Holland, the land of 
bright flowers and costumes, is made real to every child in this 
book that will never grow old. Ages 6 to 8. $2.00 


Publication date: May 26, 1947 


MY AMERICA 
IN CROSS WORD PUZZLES 


By Edna D. Francis 


“So fascinating and entertaining is this attractive book that anyone 
who owns it will be forced to share it with every member of the 
family ..."" The New York Times. 


““Here’s educational fun for the youngsters . ."” Atlanta Constitution. 
Ages 9 to 12. Now ready. $1.50 


SECRET PASSAGE 


By Betty Cavanna, Illustrated by Jean McLaughlin 


“Teen-agers will like warm-hearted, curious Sally in Miss Cavanna’s 
perceptive novel of the underground railroad.”’ The New York Times. 


The latest and most popular book by the popular Betty Cavanna. 
Ages 9 to 12. Now ready. $2.00 





THE JOHN C. WINST 


Yes! It’s “Little Oscar’’— she world famous caricaturist who 
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re ships 

Dedicated to all who love § 
THE MODERN WONDER 
BOOK OF SHIPS 





By Norman Carlisle and Eugene Nelson 


Mr. Carlisle, who wrote the previous books in 
this outstanding series: ““The Modern Wonder 
Book of the Air’’and‘*The Modern Wonder Book 
of Trains,” has now produced a magnificent 
book on ships—the complete and authentic 


story tracing the development from Phoenician 


will relish and enjoy! Publication date: 
craft to the superliners of today—in the colorful 

/ April 1, 1947. Store cards and dealer 
and comprehensive Carlisle manner. For fal 
adults as well as children. $2.50 — 


A book that armchair sailors of all ages 


THE STORY OF AIR TRANSPORT 


By Jim Ray, author of “The Storyof American Aviation” 


Here is the complete, accurate and up-to-date story of 
Air Transport, coming appropriately in the 20th anni- 
versary year of transportation by plane. From the 
pioneer planes of the past to the super planes of the 
future — with detailed drawings in full color by the 
author —a graphic and pictorial presentation of a very 
popular subject. For adults as well as children. $2.50 


Publication date: May 26, 1947 





BONNY’S BOY 


By F. E. Rechnitzer 


‘...a grand story about a boy and his dog...” 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“This story should appeal to children . . . and will arouse 
interest in caring for the family dog.’ The New York Times. 


Now ready. Dealer circulars and store cards. Ages 12 and up. 
$2.00 


COMPANY in Philadelphia 




















HE Trustees of Columbia University are spon- 
soring a radio series, “The Pulitzer Prize Pro- 
grams,” in celebration of the centenary of the birth 
of Joseph Pulitzer, distinguished journalist and 
newspaper publisher in whose memory the Pulitzer 
Prizes are awarded each year. Pulitzer is also being 
honored by the United States Government with a 
commemorative postage stamp which goes on sale 
on April 10, the date of his birth. 

Another literary anniversary is that of the Writer 
magazine, which celebrates its sixtieth birthday in 
April with the largest issue it has ever published, 
featuring contributions by noted authors and edi- 
tors. The magazine, which was founded in Boston 
in 1887 and has published continuously since then, 
numbered among its early contributors Edward 
Everett Hale and Eugene Field. 


Conflicts 


The cause célébre of the moment, the Kousse- 
vitzky case, still pending (at the present writing), 
is being watched closely by book publishers. Al- 
though an injunction to prevent publication and 
distribution of the Koussevitzky biography by 
Moses Smith was refused to Dr. Koussevitzky on 
the grounds that the volume contained “nothing 
repugnant to one’s sense of decency or that takes 
the book out of the realm of the legitimate dis- 
semination of information on a subject of general 
interest,” the “interim injunction” obtained by the 
conductor is still in effect, awaiting decision on his 
appeal. Virgil Thompson, in an editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune, praised the biography, 
and pointed out that with a place in history “al- 
ready assured and glorious” the only damage that 
could possibly accrue to “so impregnable a reputa- 
tion as that of Serge Koussevitzky is that already 
done by his own efforts to suppress the book.” 

Another rift in the literary lute was Marshall 
MacDuffie’s two-month fight to delay publication 
of John Fischer's ““Why They Behave Like Rus- 
sians” (originally announced as “The Scared Men 
in the Kremlin” ). The work, which will be brought 
out by Harper's in April, is the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection for May. ‘“Unimpressed” by Mr. 
MacDuffie’s arguments about the propriety of pub- 
lishing the book at this time, the BOMC has, how- 
ever, agreed to certain textual changes suggested 
by MacDuffie, former head of the UNRRA mission 
to Russia to which the author was attached. 


Chitchat 


At a recent meeting of the Authors League of 
America, Oscar Hammerstein 2d (Carmen Jones) 
was elected president of the group. % J J Car- 
son McCullers (Member of the Wedding) is in 
Paris working on a new novel, under a grant from 
the Guggenheim Foundation. & #& % GWTYW, 
Margaret Mitchell's champion best seller, has been 
—— by Somerset Maugham’s The Razor's 
Edge Both books have sold more than three mil- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J]. Wallace 


lion copies apiece. & J J John L. Brown re- 
ports from Paris that the “event of major socio- 
literary importance” this spring is the appearance 
of the first new edition of the Paris phone book 
since the war. 

— 


An obituary which stated that the late Frederick 
W. Vanderpool had composed the music to “If,’ 
a poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, recently brought 
the New York Herald Tribune a flood of letters 
announcing that “If was written by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. In reply to these protests, the newspaper has 
given out the information that, in addition to the 
poems by the two authors mentioned above, “If’’s 
have also been written by John Kendrick Bangs, 
Mortimer Collins, Emily Dickinson, Rebecca Fores 
man, William Dean Howells, John Masefield, 
James J. Roche, and Count Alexei Tolstoy. 


Que Faire? 


Now that the New York Board of Education has 
effected the ban on Howard Fast's Citizen Tom 
Paine, it is faced with the problem of disposing of 
the offending book. Although no precedent exists 
that would meet the case, there is a Board regula- 
tion that provides for the burning of wornout text- 
books. To apply this ruling to Mr. Fast's novel 
however, would smack too much of a bonfire that 
occurred in Europe fourteen years ago, in the spring 
of 1933. 

Honor List 


The Shelley Memorial Award, given annually to 
a poet for outstanding achievement, was accorded 
for 1946 to Rolfe Humphries (Out of the Jewel). 
al Samuel Putnam, whose history of Bra- 
zilian literature will be a forthcoming publication 
of Alfred Knopf, has been awarded the Pandia 
Calogeras Brazilian literary prize ($1,000) for his 
efforts in making Brazilian culture known to the 
people of the United States. Mr. Putnam, who is 
the translator of Gilberto Freyre’s Casa Grande ) 
Senzala, brought out by Knopf as The Masters and 
the Slaves, is the first American to receive a Brazil- 
ian literary prize. & 3% S Good Housekeeping 
magazine's $10,000 contest “to encourage the writ- 
ing of magazine fiction by faculty members of col 
leges and universities’ was won by three authors— 
Allan Seager (Equinox), University of Michigan, 
$5,000; Mary Ellen Chase (Dawn in Lyonesse), 
Smith College, $3,000; and I. J. Kapstein (Some- 
thing of a Hero), Brown University, $2,000. 
& 3 J Paul Claudel, poet and former French 
Ambassador to the United States, was received into 
the French Academy, replacing Louis Gillet, his- 
torian, who died during the war. %& % 3% The 
prize of $10,000 offered jointly by Whittlesey 
House and Science Illustrated monthly has been 
presented to Clyde Kay Maben Kluckhohn for his 
“Anthropology and the World Today.” 


(Continued on page 572) 
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OXFORD Books 


The first volume to be published 
in the World’s Classics Galaxy Edition 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


By BERNARD SHAW. In a new Postscript—written exclusively for 
this edition—Shaw explains why he considers BACK TO METHUSELAH 
his “world classic”. He has also revised the famous preface and the text 
of the five plays. $1.50 


The World’s Classics Galaxy Edition will issue new titles of special interest 
to American readers as well as occasional titles selected from the regular 
World’s Classics. 











Two additional titles to be published soon: 


DOCUMENTS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Edited by H. M. Bettenson 
DEMOCRACY in AMERICA by Alexis de Tocqueville 
Edited by Henry Steele Commager 


| FRENCH LABOR FROM POPULAR FRONT TO LIBERATION 


By HENRY W. EHRMANN. An analysis of the way in which France’s 
unsettled industrial relations contributed to her fall and are now compli- 
cating her recovery. $4.00 


TORY RADICAL THE LIFE OF RICHARD OASTLER 


By CECIL DRIVER. “Written with a lively and glowing sympathy, 
and in clear and scholarly style... It gives both an admirable picture of the 
man, and of the society in which he grew and the general movement for 
social reform which he championed. It is an addition to British social his- 
tory in one of its most crucial phases, and it places the writer in the company 
of Graham Wallas and Professor Tawney.”—Sir Ernest Barker. Illustrated 


$5.00 


THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN AMERICA 


By CLARENCE H. HARING. A study of the transfer to America of 

Spanish modes of government and society and their evolution in a new 

environment. $5.00 
At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 370) 
DIED 


February 2. JOHN Davys PERESFORD, British 
novelist; at Bath, England; seventy-three. Begin- 
ning his career as an architect, he soon turned to 
writing and in addition to his fifty-two novels, pro- 
duced many short stories and articles. His first 
book, Jacob Stahl, was later developed into a tril- 
ogy. Other of his well known novels were These 
Lynnekers and The Prisoners of Hartling. 


February 4. MARGARET CAMERON (Mrs. Maxwell 
A. Kilvert), novelist and playwright; at Winter 
Park, Florida; after a long illness; seventy-nine. 
In addition to her books—among which were The 
Involuntary Chaperon, often used as a guidebook to 
South America, The Cat and the Canary, and Jobn- 
dover—she wrote a number of short stories and 
one-act plays. 


February 6. “HANS FALLADA” (Wilhelm Fried- 
rich Rudolph Ditzen), German novelist; in Berlin; 
fifty-three. The author of a best seller of the Thir- 
ties, Little Man, What Now?, which went through 
forty-five editions in Germany, and was translated 
into sixteen languages, he was one of the few writ- 
ers of reputation to remain in the Third Reich dur- 
ing the Hitler regime. His writing, however, never 
again attained spectacular success, and his most re- 
cently published novel, Iron Gustav, was banned by 
the Allies as Nazi propaganda. During his last ill- 
ness he had been correcting proofs of his new book, 
Every Man Dies Alone. 


February 6. ETHEL CALVERT PHILLIPS, author of 
children's books; in Nutley, New Jersey; of a heart 
ailment. Miss Phillips, who was a kindergarten 
teacher until the publication of her first book, Wee 
Ann (1919), had her stories chosen three times for 
the Junior Literary Guild. She wrote twenty-three 
books in all, including the Guild selections—The 
Lively Adventures of Johnny Ping Wing (1929), 
The Saucy Betsy (1936), and Calico (1937). 


February 6. ELLEN WILKINSON, Minister of Edu- 
cation in the British Labour government and writer; 
in London; of a heart attack; fifty-five (?). “Wee 
Ellen” or “Red Ellen,” as Miss Wilkinson was 
often called, devoted her scant leisure to chess or 
reading, or to gardening at her week-end cottage in 
Buckinghamshire, but she found time to write a 
number of books on political subjects, among them 
The Town That Was Murdered, W hy Fascism, and 
Peeps at Politicians. 


February 11. SOPHIE COLE, writer; in Reading, 
England; eighty-four. Miss Cole, the author of a 
number of successful novels, including The Toy 
Maker and The Cobbler’s Corner, became interested 
in searching out ancient spots in London. Finding 
an appreciative audience for the sketches that re- 
sulted from her hobby, she collected her studies into 
books, of which the latest were The Lure of Old 
London and The Lure of London Town. 


February 12. DouGtas SLADEN, British novelist, 
biographer, and poet; in Hove, Sussex, England; 
ninety-one. Dr. Sladen was the compiler of the 
court list that eventually became Who’s Wio. His 
ideas for the brief biographies attached to the list 
of notables was obtained from the personal para- 
graphs about well known people he noticed in the 
press while on a visit to the United States. Among 
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his books are Australian Lyrics, The Secrets of the 
Vatican, and his autobiography, Anecdotes and Ad- 
ventures: My Long Life, published in 1939. 


February 15. MARGARET MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 
Canadian writer; in Toronto; after a long illness; 
eighty-six. Becoming famous with her first book, 
Beautiful Joe, the autobiography of a dog, she 
wrote a long list of others, mostly juveniles, includ- 
ing Charles and His Lamb and Princess Sukey. 


February 16. JOHN A. SAXON, detective-story 
writer; in Alhambra, California; of a heart attack 
sixty-one. In addition to his mystery novels, he 
also had written motion picture scripts for Ceci! 
B. de Mille and D. W. Griffith. Latest of his books 
are One Bullet to Kill and Liability Unlimited. 


February 17. MATTHEW PHIPPS SHIEL, novelist 
and interpreter; in Chichester, England, eighty-two 
The son of a West Indies trader, he had, as a lad 
of fifteen, been crowned King of Redonda, a then 
unclaimed island in the Leeward group, which his 
father had seized. He was a linguist, interpreter, 
and teacher before turning to a writing career 
Among his many novels, noted for “ingenuity of 
plot and weirdness of characters,” are How the Old 
Woman Got Home, The Purple Cloud, and Chil- 
dren of the Wind. His last book, Above All Else, 
was published in 1943. 


February 17. HELENE VACARESCO, Roumanian 
writer, diplomat, and former lady-in-waiting to the 
late Queen Marie of Roumania; in Paris; eighty- 
five. Among her books are Chants d’ Aurore, 
crowned by the French Academy; Roumanian Bal- 
lads, which received the Jules Favre prize; and 
Kings and Queens I Have Known. 


February 19. JULIAN STREET, author and gourmet; 
in Lakeville, Connecticut; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; sixty-seven. Decorated by the French Gov- 
ernment for his knowledge of French food and 
winés, which resulted in such volumes as Paris a 
la Carte, Where Paris Dines, Wines: Their Selec- 
tion, Care, and Service, he was also the author of a 
quantity of short stories, and a novel, Rita Coventry. 
He numbered many literary men of his day among 
his friends—including Henry Leon Wilson, Oliver 
Herford, and George Ade—and had collaborated 
with Booth Tarkington on a play, The Country 
Cousin. 


February 23. GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL, novelist; 
in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; after a long illness; 
eighty-one. Mrs. Hill, whose seventy-ninth book, 
Where Two Ways Met, was published early this 
year, was completing her eightieth novel at the time 
of her death. Although she denied writing to 
formula, her novels were all religious in tone and 
ended happily, because, as the author explained, 
“I feel that there is enough sadness and sorrow in 
the world, so I try to end all my books as beauti- 
fully as possible.” Most popular of her novels were 
The Witness, which brought Mrs. Hill hundreds of 
letters from readers, and The Enchanted Barn. 


February 24. ELIZABETH JORDAN, author, editor, 
and journalist; in New York City; after a brief ill- 
ness; seventy-eight. Writing over a period of forty- 
six years, she produced a long list of novels, plays, 
and short stories. She was also instrumental in 
furthering the careers of some now famous authors, 
including Zona Gale, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and 
Sinclair Lewis, whose first novel she accepted while 


(Continued on page 583) 
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GI COLUMBIA BOOKS 


Architecture 


An Art for All Men 
By TALBOT F. HAMLIN 


Professor of Architecture, 
Columbia University 

















The intense post-war interest in 
building gives this completely re- 
written and up-to-date edition of Mr. 
Hamlin’s The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture a particularly timely appeal. 
Written in a highly readable style 
and fully illustrated, it is an excel- 
lent introduction to the whole sub- 
ject of architecture today. With 54 
illustrations. $3.50 












AMERICA’S 
SUPREME AUTHORITY 


The Columbia 


Encyclopedia 


Aging 
Successfully 


By GEORGE LAWTON 















Continued national advertising 












with New Post-War Supplement will mean continuing sales for this 
lar book. “Th is much 
= yo ane work for oe es talk in this hast: bot ery 
school and office is now more usefu , 
than ever with its POST-WAR SUP. Oe et ee geen 
PLEMENT of 1,710 articles and over it. develops a mei y 
150,000 words. emotional security can be at- 
Supplement alone, $2.00 tained.”"—N. Y. Times Book Re- 
Complete in One Volume, $19.50 view. $2.75 
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Cyril Connolly 


fo Anglo-Irish romantic, neo-pagan, and lit- 
erary epicure, Cyril Connolly, who was in the 
United States briefly during the winter of 1946- 
1947 to collect material for an American issue of 
his magazine, Horizon, is an author who believes 
that “the true function of a writer is to produce a 
masterpiece and that no other task is of any conse- 
quence.” Often accused of both social and intel- 
lectual snobbery, Connolly, who is the grandson of 
an admiral and the great-nephew of an earl, says, 
“I write for people who have been to schools and 
universities, whose interests and whose doubts I 
share.” In doing this, he has taken his readers on 
an odyssey which traverses four books, and reveals 
the author definitely as a “modern,” unrestrained 
by “any vestiges of Victorianism from saying what 
crosses his mind.” 

Cyril Vernon Connolly was born in the English 
village of Coventry on September 10, 1903, the 
only son of Major Matthew Connolly and Muriel 
(Vernon) Connolly. He began his travels early, 
going at the age of five to South Africa, where his 
father’s regiment was stationed. When he was 
seven, he was sent to his paternal grandmother, 
then living in Corsica. Later he went to boarding 
school in England, often spending his holidays 
with his mother’s family in Ireland. After St. Wul- 
fric’s, where two of his schoolmates were George 
Orwell and Cecl Beaton, he went on a scholarship 
to Eton. There was laid the foundation for his 
future as a critic, for he learned by heart “some- 
thing of the literature of five civilizations.’’ There, 
too, that propensity for extravagant clowning, 
“Connolly being funny,”” developed into wit and 
charm. He was also, he tells us, as fond of painting 
as poetry, and haunted the National Gallery. While 
at Eton he won the Rosebery History Prize, and 
later went up to Balliol College, Oxford, on a 
Brackenbury History Scholarship. 


An early ambition “‘to be a poet and to revive the 
epic; and to write a novel about archaic Greece,” 
ended in frustration, for his performance fell so far 
below his standards, Connolly says, that in despair 
“he slipped into the interim habit of writing short- 
term articles about books.”” He has written con- 
tinuously for the New Statesman and Nation and 
other periodicals since 1927. In 1939 he founded 
Horizon, a “critical review of our times,” whose 
first issue is now a collector's item. During the 
war, Anne Fremantle states, the magazine ‘served 
both as the only salon and the only café in Europe 
. . . for in the pages of Horizon alone could still 
take place that interchange of opinion” which could 
formerly be had in those two institutions. From 
1942 to 1943, Connolly was also the literary editor 
for the (London) Observer. 

Cyril Connolly's first book, Rock Pool, appeared 
in 1935. Written in “the off-hand and brittle man- 
ner” of Norman Douglas’ South Wind, it is con- 
cerned with a group of expatriate artists on the 
Riviera. A second book, Enemies of Promise 
(1938) was “a collection of searching and idea- 
packed literary essays,” with a section on the au- 
thor’s childhood and youth. Alfred Kazin, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, called it a work of “‘re- 
splendent intelligence,” which, “like all good books 
of criticism, revealed its author's mind as sharply 
as a good poem or novel.” 


There followed The Unquiet Grave (1945), 
written under the pseudonym “Palinurus,” the Tro- 
jan pilot of Aeneas, who jumped into the sea just 
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before the end of the voyage, and who is regarded 
by the author as a symbol of frustration. A ‘word 
cycle” and “an experiment in self-dismantling,”’ 
this book has been called “the haphazard autobiog- 
raphy of [Connolly's] beleaguered ego.” For the 
author, according to Anne Fremantle in the Com- 
monweal, is one of the few writers who, like Marie 
Bashkirtsev or Rousseau, “have the courage to 
see themselves.” This “bitter yet refreshing bou- 
quet” of pensées, excerpts, vignettes, and “‘cyrilli- 
ana” has been compared to the works of Pascal, 
Chamfort, and La Rochefoucauld, from which the 
author makes frequent quotation. Irwin Edman 
considered the book “a very special genre almost 
unknown in contemporary published writing.” Or- 
ville Prescott, however, felt that Connolly wrote 
“a baroquely over-decorated prose” and suffered 
from the strain of continually attempting “to shock 
the bourgeoisie.” 

Most recent of Connolly's books is The Con- 
demned Playground (1946), a retrospective collec- 
tion of essays, satires, and parodies written between 
1927 and 1944. Here is revealed the “latest fashion 
in bitter elegance in English letters,’’ according to 
Time magazine. The author, an authority on 
eighteenth-century English, and nineteenth-century 
French, literature, is also a “deft satirist . . . his 
parodies are often more telling than his serious 
critical articles.” 

In addition to his books, Connolly has edited a 
volume of short stories chosen from Horizon maga- 
zine. He has also translated from the French The 
Silence of the Sea by “Vercors” (Jean Bruller) of 
the French resistance movement. 

The author, who has lived in France and Spain, 
and traveled extensively in Southern Europe, de- 
scribes himself as ‘‘a passionate reader, sight-seer, 
house-hunter, motorist, food and wine sampler,” 
and gives as his recreation ‘The Mediterranean.” 
He is a man of average height, with dark hair re- 
ceding at the temples; his soft voice and gentle 
manner sometimes belie the sting in his words. In 
1930 he was married to Frances Jean Bakewell, 
of Baltimore. FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Leading 
PRENTICE-HALL 
Selections 





THE PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES Second Edition 


By EMMETT JAMES CABLE, 
WILLIAM H. KADESCH, and 
ROBERT W. GETCHELL 


A thoroughly up-to-date smooth-read- 
ing story of the fundamentals of phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology, climatology 
and astronomy. 


SYSTEMATIC MOTION 
AND TIME STUDY 
By MARVIN E. MUNDEL 


A full explanation of modern proce- 
dures for analyzing all types of pro- 
ductive activities involving human 
labor. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 
TO LIFE AND WORK 
By HARRY WALKER HEPNER 


A practical exposition of the funda- 
mentals of psychology that the reader 
can use as a citizen and business man. 


EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRACY, 
with Revisions 


By ALONZO F. MYERS and 
CLARENCE O. WILLIAMS 


A thorough analysis of the school's 
increasing responsibilities, together 
with a program for discharging these 
obligations. 


ONE AMERICA 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN and 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


"One of the best .. . for building real 
brotherhood right here at home.''— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


SALES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Principles and Problems 
Revised Edition 


By BERTRAND R. CANFIELD 


A tested approach to today’s prob- 
lems. Features new chapters, new 
illustrations and new charts. 


LISTENING TO MUSIC 
CREATIVELY 
By EDWIN J. STRINGHAM 


A psychologically planned book de- 
signed specifically to make music mean 
more. to the listener. 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Rose Franken 


OSE FRANKEN, American author and play- 
wright, best known for the widely popular 
Claudia stories, was born at Gainesville, Texas, in 
1898, the daughter of Michael and Hannah (Youn- 
ker) Lewin, but at an early age came to New York 
where she was educated at the Ethical Culture 
School and by private tutoring. At nineteen she 
married Dr. Sigmund Walter Anthony Franken of 
New York, an oral surgeon of more than local re- 
nown. They had three sons: Paul (who served 
three years as an Army lieutenant in the South 
Pacific during the recent war), John, and Peter. 
Dr. Franken died in December 1933. 

In April 1937 Rose Franken married William 
Brown Meloney, Jr., author and theatrical pro- 
ducer, son of the late Colonel William Brown 
Meloney and the late Marie (Mattingly) Meloney, 
editor of This Week. With him she has collabo- 
rated in writing novels and stories under the pen 
names of “Franken Meloney” and “Margaret 
Grant.” Her own works she continues to sign as 
Rose Franken. 

Mrs. Franken began her literary career as a short- 
story writer in the 1920's. Her first novel Pattern 
(1925) was praised for its promise and keen ob- 
servation of human nature, but her first great suc- 
cess arrived seven years later with the Broadway 
production of her cémedy drama Another Lan- 
guage. Presented at the Booth Theater, New York, 
on April 25, 1932, with Dorothy Stickney, Margaret 
Wycherley, and Glenn Anders in the cast, it played 
453 performances—a record run for a first play. It 
was also included in Burns Mantle’s Best Plays of 
the Year. (Incidentally, four of Rose Franken’s five 
plays to date have been so honored.) Mantle called 
the work “proof of honest achievement in the 
theater . . . a success because it is soundly built 
on a foundation of human plausibility.” Other 
drama critics were equally enthusiastic, and the 
play was produced in London later in the same 
year. 

Despite this auspicious beginning Rose Franken 
turned her back on the theater for almost a decade. 
During these years she wrote more than a hundred 
short stories, magazine serials, novels, and motion 
picture scripts. A joint film writing assignment in 
Hi llywood led to her association aud subsequent 
marriage with William Brown Meloney. 

Marital and family relationships have furnished 
the theme of all of Rose Franken’s fiction and plays. 
With the episodic novel Claudia (1939) she en- 
tered her most successful period. Thousands of 
readers, .radio listeners, and movie-goers have 
laughed and cried over the adventures of David 
Naughton and his child-like wife Claudia. Other 
books in the Claudia saga are Claudia and David 
(1940), Amother Claudia (1943), and Young 
Claudia (1946). 

The two earliest titles were combined under one 
cover as The Book of Claudia (1941). They also 
formed the basis of the hit play Claudia which was 
produced by John Golden on February 12, 1941 at 
the Booth Theater (scene of the triumph of Az- 
other Language nine years before). The play was 
directed by the author and the cast included Dor- 
othy McGuire, Donald Cook, Frances Starr, and 
Olga Baclanova. It is related that Mrs. Franken 
interviewed more than 200 actresses over a period 
of sixteen weeks for the exacting title réle before 
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choosing 23-year-old Dorothy McGuire, a virtual 

own, who was catapulted into fame by the 
play’s success. Typical of the chorus of critical and 
popular praise was Richard Watt's pronouncement 
in the New York Herald Tribune: ‘The best new 
American play of the season, by all odds.” Three 
additional companies (all requiring repetition of 
the casting difficulties) took the play on the road, 
and Dorothy McGuire duplicated her stage triumph 
in a film version in 1943, with Ina Claire and Rob- 
ert Young, respectively, playing Claudia’s mother 
and husband. In 1946 Miss McGuire and Mr. 
Young appeared in a cinematic sequel entitled 
Claudia and David. Mrs. Franken wrote the screen 
plays for both pictures. 

Encouraged by the stage Claudia’s long Broad- 
way run of 477 performances Mr. and Mrs. Meloney 
decided to enter the field of theatrical production. 
Their first venture was Rose Franken’s serious 
drama Outrageous Fortune which brought the 
Meloneys’ Connecticut neighbor, the actress Elsie 
Ferguson, out of retirement to play the leading rdéle. 
Termed by Burns Mantle “the most controversial, 
and the most intelligently written, of the early 
season's plays,” it opened for a ten-week New York 
run on November 3, 1943. On December 28 of 
the same year the team produced Mrs. Franken’s 
second play of the season Doctors Disagree based 
on ‘an earlier “Franken Meloney” novel of similar 
title. It closed after 28 performances, marking the 
author's only theatrical failure. However, Mrs. 
Franken’s next play. Soldier's Wife placed her back 
in the success column. Opening on October 4, 
1944, it played 253 performances with a cast in- 
cluding Martha Scott, Glenn Anders, and Myron 
McCormick. Writing in the New York Post, 
Willela Waldorf found it “simple, unpretentious, 
intelligent, and full of a warm understanding of 
human and decent values, plus a consistently di- 
verting sense of humor . . . in short, a thoroughly 
civilized comedy.” 
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AVAIL YOURSELF OF§THIS 10-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


These books are important to you because they are important to your 
readers—students, veterans, all persons seeking vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 
Send for this series. Examine its unique features for yourself. 
* Written by recognized authorities 
* Designed to be SPECIFIC vocational reading materials 
* Presented in clear, concise, and readable language 
* Contains the latest occupational information 
. “pies by lists of approved schools, bibliographies, 
glossaries, trade publications, job and information 
sources (gives names and addresses), and other helpful 
features 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE 
by Frank Vreeland by Sam Shulsky 
OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL 
by Shepard Henkin by Don Short 
OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET RESEARCH 
by Elias E. Sugarman by John H. Platten, Jr. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT 
by Jo Ranson and Richard Pack by Albert L. Abkarian 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRITING OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION 
by Hazel Carter Maxon by Alida Vreeland 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ARCHITECTURE OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
by William Thorpe by Suzanne Conn 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE 
by C. Owen Brantley 


SEND FOR 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 


EACH MANUAL IS PRICED AT $1.00 


Special Discounts To Libraries Other New Books in Preparation 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Torn or Worn Backs AeZaczed in 3 Minutes 


MYSTIK Self-Stik CLOTH TAPE 


IN RED, DARK GREEN, BROWN AND BLACK 









This new and different cloth tape does the job in a few minutes without using paste, 
glue, water, heat or any adhesive. Ideal for emergency repairs on books in demand that 
‘can’t be spared to be completely rebound or repaired. 


MYSTIK CLOTH TAPE Is Easy To Apply Merely cut MYSTIK TAPE to desired 
length and press on with your fingers. Clean, quick—easy to handle. Strong and durable 
You can easily letter on MYSTIK TAPE with electric stylus or pen and ink. And yes, 
it’s waterproof, too! 


MYSTIK TAPE is also recommended for reinforcing pamphlets, magazines and children's 
books. Prevents paper from ripping against staples—protects the ends. Use MYSTIK 
TAPE on paper-covered publications before they are shelved. 


MYSTIK CLOTH TAPE Is Inexpensive A few pennies will often prolong the circulation 
of many books. You can repair a book for as little as 5 cents and reinforce pamphlets for 
1'/y cents. 













ORDER NOW! Sold in 4 colors: Red, Brown, 
Block ond Green. Less than 12 rolls, $1.20 
each. 12 rolls or more, $1.10 each. Postpaid. 
Each roll 3” wide x 180” long. Specify color. 
















Just Published 


HOW TO TUNE-UP YOUR AUTOMOBILE | § <~so oe 





$a ae one a> a any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
Up-to-Date Information on Tuning Up Automobiles. pe Sale nad chose puntee ee 
250 Pages Fully Illustrated, Price $2.50 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUB CO. 287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


17 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS | . vital — STREAMLINED — CLEAR THINKING - 

















French, German, Spanish, Italian, he reader keen to keep 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self J U D 3 je, ee, 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object and foreign tendencies 
and developments finds 
Lessons this monthly pocketsize ——— .-~ ——w * foe 
and constructive commentary on merican way of life 
Send for Catalogue social, economic. political, moral, 25c copy. $2.50 one year. 
BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS Add to your magazine rack—50% disc. Free sample copy. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.camad JUDY PUBLISHING CO., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 














= —THE SPRING JUVENILES 


Watch for our new List—it should reach you early in April. 





Though, as usual, the cream of the titles will be available 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 


We will gladly supply any title in the Publisher’s Binding, if so desired. 


(If you fail to receive your copy, write for one.) 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 


a 
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Viking Junior Books for oy prung. 


colors. 





Music Time 

By EVELYN H. HUNT 

Illustrated by EILEEN EVANS 

A collection of forty-five American and inter- 
national songs for small children, with music 
and suggestions for games to go with them, 
delightful for children and helpful to parents 
and teachers. Ages 3-6. $2.50 


Oley: The Sea Monster 
Written and illustrated 

by MARIE HALL ETS 

A great city called him monster, but he was 
really a sad little seal. This is the story of what 
happened before and after he met a kindly 
keeper, told in 140 hilarious cartoons with 
captions. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


Jasper the Drummin’ 
Boy 


Written and illustrated 

by MARGARET TAYLOR 

Momma wanted Jasper to be a concert pianist, 
but Jasper wanted to be a hot-drummer like 
his idol, Stomp King. This very human story, 
full of humor in both text and illustrations, 
tells you who won. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


The Little Farm 
in the Big City 


Written, and with illustrations in three colors, 
by ERICK BERRY 
With the help of his neighbors, Abel grew a 
fine garden in his mother’s tiny back-yard 
beneath the skyscrapers, and with the 
help of this book you could, too. 

Ages 7-11. $1.50 
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Pancakes- Paris 

By CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 

Illustrated by GEORGES SCHREIBER 

Paris in the springtime today is the background for this gay 
story of a lovable French family, two GI’s, and a package of 
American pancake powder. Beautifully illustrated in two 


Ages 7-10. $2.00 


The Golden Stallion 

By THEODORE J. WALDECK 
Illustrations by WESLEY DENNIS 

The love of a fourteen-year-old boy for the 
thundering beauty and intelligence of wild 
horses, in the first book with a North Ameri- 
can background by this famous author-ex- 
plorer. Ages 10-15. $2.00 


The Great Heritage 

By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 

Map and illustrations by C. B. FALLS 
The development of America’s rich heritage 
—timber, furs, steel, oil, fish, cotton, cattle, 
water-power, to mention only a few—from pio- 
neer days until the atomic age, brought alive 
with real and legendary characters and nu- 
merous illustrations. High School Age. $3.50 


The Twenty-One 


Balloons 
Written and illustrated 
by WILLIAM PENE du BOIS 
The story of the most incredibly fabulous voy- 
age around the world in the history of travel, 
half based on scientific truths, the rest the sort 
of absolute nonsense that William Péne du 
Bois handles so perfectly. All Ages. $2.50 


Writing for Children 

By ERICK BERRY and HERBERT BEST 

Illustrated by ERICK BERRY 

An amusing, common-sense analysis of how 

to plan and how to write books for children, 

based upon the long experience of 
two successful authors. 


Adult. $2.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 18 East 48th Street, New York 17. N. ¥. 
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NEW 


1947 Edition! 
VAN NOSTRAND'S 


SCIENTIFIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Complete Science 
Library In One Volume 


Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia 
—the fruit of years of work by more 
than thirty-six leading scientists and pro- 
fessors—has come to be recognized as 
the most comprehensive work on science 
and its practical uses ever to appear in 
one volume. This giant book covers in 
detail the principles and applications of 
the physical sciences and engineering 
skills—in countless numbers of interest- 
ing articles which are illustrated by 
thousands of photographs and diagrams. 


In its completely revised new edition, 
Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia 
has been organized by a key-word plan 
that makes it of immediate use to the 
scientist, and invaluable to the general 
reader for quick reference or systematic 
study. 


Twenty Books in One 


Aeronautics ©@ Astronomy °¢ Botany 
¢ Chemical Engineering ¢ Chemistry 
e Civil Engineering ¢ Electrical En- 
gineering * Electronics and Radio Geol- 
ogy * Mathematics * Mechanical En- 
gineering * Medicine © Metallurgy « 
Meteorology © Mineralogy © Navigation 
® Photography © Physics e¢ Statistics 
* Zoology * 


More than 10,000 separate subjects, 1600 
pages, 1500 illustrations. $12.00 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readets for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Aid to China 


To the Editor: 


We have been somewhat disturbed recently to 
learn that our first publication, Thunder Out of 
China by Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby, 
is being cited by a large number of people as a 
reason for refusing to contribute to the current 
United Service to China campaign. This book, 
which appears to be the most widely-read single 
volume on the situation in the Far East, was not 
intended by either its authors or by us to have any 
such effect. As a matter of fact, I myself spent sev- 
eral months in wartime China and came out with 
the impression that United Service to China was 
one of the few ways in which we might reasonably 
help the Chinese people, and that it contributed 
most to the Chinese good without funneling the 
money through the corrupt characters who seemed 
to me at that time to be in control of a good-sized 
portion of the Chinese government. 

Nothing that I have learned since then leads me 
to doubt the accuracy of this supposition. United 
Service to China money is spent on industrial and 
agricultural improvements, health and medicine, 
child welfare, and above all education. The educa- 
tional money is spent solely through the western 
style colleges—the so-called “Christian’’ colleges. 
They are not only far and away the best universities 
and colleges in China but practically the sole hope 
which the nation has of training people for the fu- 
ture. Indeed, these colleges provide the only decent 
and hard-working corps of graduates in the whole 
Chinese picture. 

Theodore White and Annalee Jacoby have asked 
us to say that they did not intend their book to in- 
fluence anyone not to make a contribution to this 
cause in which they themselves believe. 

WILLIAM SLOANE 
William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19 


Audio-Visual Programs 


Wanted: the names of school libraries that are 
carrying on audio-visual programs. If your library 
is working with a collection of records, films, film- 
strips, slides, or radio, please send your name to the 
chairman of the Audio-Visual Committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians, a sec- 
tion of the American Library Association. Address: 

MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD, Chairman 
AASL Audio-Visual Committee 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Games 


To the Editor: 


Each vacation our children’s librarians start 
searching for library games using author's names, 
or titles, or illustrations, or illustrators—anything 
pertaining to the library or books. 

Now I have started to compile these games into 
a book. Other librarians have doubtless used their 
ingenuity on this type of thing and I wondered if 
any would send suggestions to me. Library picnics, 
parties, programs, and games for children or adults 
can be . Proper credit will be given to each 
contribution. 

Any suggestion long or short will be appreciated. 

ELsA J. VANSELOW 
Milwaukee Public Library 
814 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Pictures Wanted 


To the Editor: 

As a member of the Publicity Committee for the 
Hospital Division of A. L. A., I have been re- 
quested to collect, in duplicate, as many pictures as 
possible of hospital library service prior to the Na- 
tional Conference in June. It is planned to place 
these pictures in a looseleaf notebook for display 
at San Francisco and eventually to donate them 
to A. L. A. Headquarters for the Vertical File Sec- 
tion. Will librarians please forward to me by May 
15 such pictures and other publicity materials as 
they wish to have included in the display ? 

Mary D. Voce te, Chief 
Library Division, Special Services 
Veterans Administration 
Branch Office Number 4 
900 North Lombardy Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


Magazines Wanted 


To the Editor: 

Can any library supply me with the January 1945 
issue of Congressional Digest—also numbers 1 to 
9 of volume 1 of Vital Speeches. 

M. GRACE REELY, Librarian 
Herbert Hoover High School 
San Diego 5, California 


Medical Library Meeting 


The Medical Library Association will hold its 
forty-sixth Annual Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 27-29, with headquarters at the Wade Park 
Manor. The scientific sessions on May 27 and 28 
will include papers by several members of the 
association on varied subjects of interest to medi- 
cal and dental librarians, each paper to be followed 
by a short discussion period. Dr. Morris Fishbein 
will be the guest speaker at the banquet to be held 
Tuesday evening, May 27. The May 28 morning 
meeting will be devoted to a “Symposium on Visual 
Aids and the Medical Library.” Further informa- 
tion will be available from the Secretary, Heath 
Babcock, New York State Medical Library, Albany 
1, New York. 


(Continued on page 582) 
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ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS AND 


SCHOLARS by Eleanor Shipley 
Duckett—a scholarly but lively book 
about four medieval churchmen. 


about Me Looe: 


The lives of four men of the seventh and 
eighth century are told in a book of sound 
scholarship, filled with the interesting de- 
tails of life in those violent times. They 
are Aldhelm of Malmesbury, a scholar and 
rhetorican; Wilfrid of York, who built 
great churches and quarreled with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; the Venerable 
Bede, author and historian; and Boniface, 
missionary to Central Europe. Price, $5.00 


about the author: 


ELEANOR SHIPLEY DUCKETT is a 
member of the Department of Latin in 
Smith College, and author of The Gateway 
to the Middle Ages. 


What the enifics ays 


“Invoked as background to the lives of four 
great Anglo-Saxon churchmen and scholars, 
this hubbub of brawling kings and am- 
bitious prelates, who cut throats for a piece 
of land or damned souls for the interpreta- 
tion of a text, is as exciting as a current 
headline.”"—Leo Kennedy, Chicago Sun 


“Although all four of the saints and schol- 
ars of whom Miss Duckett writes had gone 
to their rest by 754 A.D. . .. she has dealt 
with each with so much sympathy, such 
naturalness, that I felt, when I laid the 
volumes aside, that I knew Aldhelm of 
Malmesbury, Wilfred of York, Bede of 
Jarrow and Boniface of Devon as living 
human beings.”—D. H. Moseley, Common- 
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THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT by 
Robert M. Maclver—a book for every 
intelligent American who takes his 
citizenship seriously. 


about He Lovte : 


It analyzes the nature of the state, how it 
has evolved, and what its functions are. 
Refusing to accept past assumptions at face 
value, the author presents a new and orig- 
inal analysis of the evolution of authority. 
He offers a new classification of the various 
forms of government and describes the fac- 
tors that cause political change. Price $4.50 


ofrout tre author: 


ROBERT M. MacIVER is Lieber Professor 
of Political Philosophy and Sociology at 
Columbia University, and the author of 
Toward an Abiding Peace and many other 
books. 


What the onilicr bay 


“A wise and provocative book. . . . There 
is in this book so much wisdom and balance 
and such willingness to examine anything 
on its unprejudged merits that one must 
hope it will get the attention it so richly 
deserves.” —Thomas K. Finletter, New York 
Times Book Review 


“The background perspective . . . is rich. 
Few if any American social scientists com- 
mand more of the materials of sociology, 
social anthropology, and psychology than 
does our author . . . solid in content, straight- 
forward in style, fecund of perspective.” — 
T. V. Smith, Saturday Review at Lona 
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(Continued from page 581) 
New Admission Policy 


A more liberal policy in admission of out-of-state 
students to graduate work at the University of 
Kentucky in Lexington makes it possible for the 
Department of Library Science at that institution 
to consider a larger number of applicants for the 
B.L.S. degree than was possible last year. Dr. Rob- 
ert Deily, department head, announces a thorough 
revision of the curriculum. Courses dealing with 
both materials and administration of school, col- 
lege, and public libraries are now being offered, 
with opportunity for choice during the second and 
third quarters of the course. Emphasis is placed in 
the first quarter upon student orientation and guid- 
ance through personal conferences. During the 
third quarter, opportunities for field work in spe- 
cialized areas are provided in a variety of well ad- 
ministered libraries of this locality. 


New Courses At Columbia 


The School of Library Service at Columbia Uni- 
versity announces two new courses in its summer 
program, July 7-August 15. Julia Wright Merrill, 
former chief of the Department of Information and 
Advisory Services of A.L.A., will conduct a course 
in Rural, County, and Regional Libraries. Com- 
bined with offerings in rural sociology and rural 
education which will be available on the Columbia 
campus, this course affords an unusual opportunity 
for librarians interested in the growing field of li- 
brary extension. The second course is a revival by 
Ernest J. Reece, Melvil Dewey Professor at Colum- 
bia, of his former seminar in education for librar- 
ianship. This offering is intended for library school 
graduates who have had some experience in teach- 
ing or who have a definite interest in joining a li- 
brary school faculty. Parallel courses will be avail- 
able at Teachers College in curriculum development 
and teaching methods. 


Southern California Courses 


The Graduate School of Library Science of the 
University of Southern California continues to offer 
a ten weeks’ summer session by means of which the 
student may complete the course in three successive 
summers. Classes are offered during the first six 
weeks, the last four weeks, and others throughout 
the ten weeks. Registration for the 1947 summer 
session will begin on June 16, with classes from 
June 23 through August 29. 


University of Denver 


The University of Denver School of Education 
and the College of Librarianship announce a six- 
week institute for teacher-librarian from June 16 
to July 25, 1947. The new standards of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools require that the teacher-librarian in secon- 
dary schools with an enrollment of less than 200 
students should have six semester hours of library 
science before September 1947. To meet this re- 
quirement two courses will be offered during the 
six weeks to carry either education: or library sci- 
ence credit of 10 quarter hours (6.6 semester 
hours), at the rate of eight dollars per quarter hour. 
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This credit may be either undergraduate or gradu- 
ate. The courses are: “How to Organize a Small 
School Library,” and “Library Materials for the 
School Curriculum.” 

The regular program of the College of Librarian- 
ship (45 quarter or 30 semester hours) is also 
offered. The dates for the 1947 summer session are 
June 16-August 22. 

Application blanks and details about housing 
will be sent to those who ask for further informa- 
tion about any of these programs. 

HARRIET E. Howe, Director 
College of Librarianship 
University of Denver 
211 15th Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Magazines Available 


Public Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma, J. E. Gourley, 
librarian, offers for cost of transportation: National 
Geographic, years 1913-1946 (some volumes not 
complete). State needs. 


Warning 


Adar Nissen Associates, 400 East Tremont Ave- 
nue, New York City, has advertised for sale a ‘‘Di- 
rectory of United States Publishers.’ The price, 

ayable in advance is $10, postpaid. Evidence has 
~_ submitted through the office of the Consulate 
General of Denmark that a prominent Danish pub- 
lisher in return for ten dollars received a directory 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company (name 
deleted) and sold for fifty cents. 

The Wilson Company strongly objects to prac- 
tices that reflect on the integrity of American pub- 
lishers. The directory in question is the one that 
appears in the Cumulative Book Index and is re- 
printed as a separate, purely as a convenience. 


Correction 


Through a typographical error, the name of 
Adéle de G. Languedoc—whose article ‘For Can- 
ada’s Nearest Neighbor,” appeared in the February 
issue—was spelled with a ‘‘q” instead of a “g.” 
The correct form is “Languedoc” as it appeared in 
the table of contents. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 572) 
literary advisor to Harper and Brothers. Among her 
books are Lover's Knots, the ““May Iverson’’ stories, 
and a volume of reminiscences, Three Rousing 
Cheers (1938). Her latest book, The Real Ruth 
Arnold, appeared in 1945. 


February 25. JOHN MILTON OSKISON, author and 
journalist; in Tulsa, Oklahoma; seventy-two. Part 
Cherokee in descent, he was born in the Indian 
Reservation before it was admitted to the Union. 
In addition to his books about Indian life, which 
included Tecumseh and His Times and Brothers 
Three, he wrote a biography of Sam Houston, A 
Texas Titan. At the time of his death he was work- 
ing on his autobiography. 


February 27. Max MAurey, French playwright; 
in Neuilly, France; after a long illness; seventy- 
seven. M. Maurey, founder of the Grand Guignol 
theater in Paris, wrote a number of plays, several of 
which are in the repertoire of the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Best known of his works is Asile de Nuit. 
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JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S 
AIRCRAPT, 1945-1946, compiled and 
edited by Leonard Bridgman—the 
most complete record of aeronautical 
progress throughout the world. 


about Ke Lovte 


The new volume contains an enormous 
amount of new material made available by 
the end of the war. It includes a history of 
service and civil aviation; complete informa- 
tion on aircraft and aero-engines of each 
country, arranged geographically; more than 
2,000 illustrations (photographs, silhouettes, 
scale drawings) ; names of officials, lists of 
aviation societies, markings of planes. Price, 
$19.00 


What the cnifics ays 


“The first peacetime edition of Jane’s Air- 
craft has finally appeared, and it has turned 
out to be an extraordinarily valuable docu- 
ment... This 1946 Jane’s may well prove 
to be the definitive account of the aircraft 
of the second World War.”—Scott New- 
hall, San Francisco Chronicle 


“This regs number . . . is necessarily 
one of the fullest on planes, engines and 
international aviation developments. . . It 
is—as it has long been—an essential for 
every aviation reference library.”—Aero 
Digest 


“This issue of an almost indispensable an- 
nual is more valuable than ever, since it 
contains much information on the subject 
not hitherto available.”"—Foreign Policy 
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Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1S proud to announce the publication of 


D. c. SOMERVELL’S one-volume abridgement of 


A Study of History 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Here at last is the one-volume synthesis 
educators have long been asking for. Now 
this great work, without parallel in modern 


scholarship, is within reach of everyone- 


From the reviews of the original publication of 
A STUDY OF HISTORY: 


“Arnold Toynbee knows all history, all literature, all philosophy, 
and a great deal of science ...I should... make A Study of 
History required reading for every student of history.”—ALBERT 
GUERARD, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“After reading it carefully no good historian will ever be able to 
see things through the same spectacles as before.”—-GILBERT 
MURRAY, in The Observer 


“This is one of the most important works of our generation... 
It is philosophy of history, metaphysics, even theology, a work 
of extraordinary scope and erudition.”—-CRANE BRINTON, in 
The Yale Review $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Like giving your borrowers 


“A $150 
HOME STUDY COURSE” 





This widely-praised book brings together 
the rich fruits of the author’s long ex- 
perience as a forceful speaker and stim- 
ulating teacher. It presents in simple, 
understandable language the highly suc- 
cessful methods Mr. Rogers has devel- 
oped for mastering the art of speaking 
effectively on all business and social 
occasions. The book consists of the es- 
sentials of the famous Rogers personal 
instruction course—value $150. 


This valuable book shows the reader 
© How to master the art of being a per- 
suasive, convincing talker; 

© How to correct bad speech habits, such 
as poor enunciation, pronunciation, af- 
fectation, accents, monotone, “groping 
for words", faulty voice pitch, nervous- 
ness, distressing mannerisms, etc; 

Easy ways to enlarge vocabulary; 

How to become a good conversational- 


ist; 

How to make effective speeches, reports 
etc; 

How to improve memory and develop 
powers of observatiun; 

How to dictate the kind of letters that 
get immediate attention and favorable 
action; 

© How to win friends and increase popu- 

larity. 

Order adequately to meet the demand for this 

book now being greeted by nationwide reviews 

and advertising. 


Price: $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


Publishers 
New York 7, N.Y. 


53 Park Place, 
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In line with our policy of puulishing 
children’s books of distinction that: 


APPEAL TO THE CHILDREN 


ARE SUITABLE for LIBRARIES and SCHOOLS 


ARE PRICED FOR THE WIDEST MARKET 


HE We announce 


YOU AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Text and cartoons by LOIS FISHER 
Price: 60c 


G RAPHIC cartoons and simple text tell the 
story of the United Nations and of each 
individual’s responsibility for world peace. 
, . one of the most outstanding presenta- 
tions of the United Nations that I have been 
privileged to see. . .”’—Willard Johnson, Vice 
President. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc. Ages 10 and up 


xxkwrk 


‘Ha-B 5 SERIES 


Two classics and six original present-da 
stories with that touch of significance which 
makes them candidates for the classic lists. 


Library Editions Each 69c 


PETER RABBIT Illustrations by Phoebe 


Erickson 


TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE 


Nurser 
Rhymes . 


Illustrations by Katherine Evans 


FOOTBALL. TREES By Julilly Kohler II- 


lustrations by Pauline Adams 


FARMER COLLINS Bay Julilly Kohler II- 


lustrations by Trientja 


BAD MOUSIE Donica’s story By her moth- 
er, Martha Dudley Illustrations by Trientja 


EVERYBODY LIKES BUTCH By Ber. 


nice Bryant Illustrations by Becky 


CAPTAIN JOE By Margaret Friskey II- 


lustrations by Katherine Evans 


HURRAY FOR BOBO By Joan Savage 


Illustrations by Berta Schwartz 
14 pages in full color, the rest in black and white 


Bound especially for libraries in 
washable cloth over hand-rolled 
binders board, silk screened design 
in one color, reinforced singer sew- 
ing and tinted page edges. 654 x 7% 


QENS % 40 pages 


7) 


< Childrens Press, Ine. 


pox Throop and Monroe Sts., Chicago 7, Ill. » 
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THE LIFE OF 
CABRINI 


Americal Saint 


MABEL FARNUM 


This Youth Biography of Mother Cabrini 
breathes the rare spirit of our own American 
Saint. In its delightful pages her rare sanc- 
tity, her marvelous accomplishments, her 
personal charm, her wit are all recorded in 
fascinating manner. Imprimatur. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

‘We hove reed every word on every poge of Americon 

Soint and find it simply delighttyl.” 

Mother Valentine, Superio’ 

Mother Cabrini High Schoo! of New York 


Praised by AMERICA Magazine 
JIDIER Publishers, 660 Madison Ave,N. Y. 2 


























The Story of the German Dye Trust 
inside America ... revealed to the 
public for the first time 


TREASON’S PEACE 


HOWARD WATSON 
AMBRUSTER 


This is the story of the pattern of I. G. 
Farben . . . a pattern which has been 
ro as a gigantic criminal conspiracy 
inst this nation, frora the beginning 
the operations ‘of the Big Six Ger- 
po dye companies in the United States 
two decades before the outbreak of 
World War I. It is a story that will 
shock the American public, and _ its 
revelations may well have an effect 
upon the trials of the Farben war 
criminals in Germany. $3.75 


BEECHHURST PRESS, Inc. 
296 Broadway 
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Twenty-five of the year's 
outstanding addresses 
presented in: 


Representative 
American 
Speeches: 


1945-1946 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 
287p. | $1.25 


Surrender of Japan 
—Douglas MacArthur 
The Sinews of Peace 
—Winston Churchill 
United Nations Assembly: A 
Report—Arthur H. Vandenberg 
National Military Strength 
—George C. Marshall 
The Social Implications of 
Atomic Energy 
—Arthur H. Compton 
International Control of Atomic 
Energy —Bernard Baruch 
United Mine Workers’ De- 
mands —John L. Lewis 
The Railroad Strike Emergency 
—Harry S. Truman 
The Issues in Education: 1946 
—Robert M. Hutchins 
Response at a Reception 
—Francis Cardinal Spellman 


And fifteen others, plus Dr. Baird’s run- 
ning comments on the occasion of the 
speech, its effectiveness, manner of de- 
livery and audience reaction. The ninth 
annual edition published in the Reference 
Shelf of 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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The Twentieth Century Fund 
measures the dynamics of 
our expanding economy in 


AMERICA’S NEEDS 
AND RESOURCES 











A O.: country now has the greatest productive resources 
* in the history of mankind. How do they match our 
Twentieth needs? How great is the gap between the needs of our 


people and effective demand? What are our possibilities 





Century for expansion? i 
F und Basic questions such as these are dealt with by Dr. 
Survey Dewhurst and his associates in a survey that covers the 
extraordinary range and scope of our whole system: in- 
dustrial capacity . .. beauty care . .. natural resources 
by . . . Output per man hour .. . government expenditures 
. . » population and manpower . . . housing . . . expendi- 
J FREDERIC tures for liquor and tobacco... patterns of national and 
bd individual income . . . medical care .. . foreign trade... 


D EW Hu Uj 4 ST mechanical and human energy ... etc... . etc. 


A striking feature of the survey is the projection, based 
on past experience, of what our economic system can 


and produce if operated at high level in 1950 and 1960. As 

a whole, America’s Needs and Resources presents an 

. almost inexhaustible storehouse of present facts, past 
Associates trends, and a carefully considered, ably documented pro- 








jection of our physical ability to achieve a pattern of 
plenty in the future. 





Coming in May e $5.00 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





Are you interested in library move- 
ments overseas? The Library Review 
would serve to keep you up-to-date 
as to library happenings in other 
English-speaking lands. It also ex- 
presses what is being thought and 
tells what is being done in the lit- 
erary field. You are cordially invited 
to subscribe, price $2.00, post free to 
any part of the world. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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° You wouldn’t give a high school refer- 
G lve ence work to an elementary school stu- 
dent, any more than you'd give him an 

oversize bat when he steps to the plate. 


‘ Remember, he’s still small-fry, and he’ll 

h learn more readily, do better with a ref- 

| mM erence work specifically designed for him 

—Britannica Junior. 

Its vocabulary is carefully planned to 

be understood by pupils at the elementary 

a bat school level. That’s equally true of sen- 

tence structure, subject matter and range 

of information. Colorful how-to-do-it and 

action illustrations create interest, whet 
the appetite for learning. 

Britannica Junior had to be authentic 
and accurate to meet the high standards 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. More than 
200 eminent teachers are numbered 
among its skilled contributors. And a 
ready-reference volume develops the in- 
dex habit—helps students find the right 
information quickly, saving time for you. 


Discover today the value of Britannica 
Junior to your library. For further infor- 
mation about any of the members of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Family, write 
Educational Department 109-p, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill., and indicate whether you 
are interested for library or personal use. 








READY FOR YOU NOW—THESE ESTEEMED REFERENCE BOOKS 





THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR — a concise, authoritative record of 
post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 1118 articles. 670 eminent 
contributors. 


WORLD ATLAS — in one 592-page volume. More than 300 maps in 
full color including airline distances, world spheres of influence, a time 
zone chart. Complete index. 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, — wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up unde? constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as Sey can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound ks are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 














accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 
Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound 
7 
Edwin Allen. Company 
LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS Bese en mese-Mbrariens end 
H school le recognize th d 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Il. people cae 20 pou 
a a ee ee eae Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi- 


denced by increased orders. 

















Staples for Libraries 


MODERN binding methods WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


plus a new binding location DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
. . : The only unabridged dictionary complete! - 
provide efficient service. vised in the past 25 years, Up to date for 


today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 


aa tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
TRADITIONAL standard of SYNONYMS 
quality provides a craftsman- sivas thelr Guicnpae, and enalogous and 
hi in bindin that is einasl contrasted words. 944 pages. 
S. 
P Rage WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
on 44 years of experience. DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


a A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy ide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 536 pages. 
300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. Write for descriptive circulars 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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YOUNG WORLD BOOKS 


BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


From Head to Foot BY ALEX NOVIKOFF 


“A book for 12-year olds and up which is excellent. Graphically and often 
with apt smiles, functions of the body are explained . . . in terms easily 
understood, by the author of Climbing Our Family Tree.”—New York 
Times. “A must for biology students and for the science shelf.’"—Science 
Review. Illustrated in 3 colors by Seymour Nydorf. $2.00 


BY CLARA HOLLOS The Story of Your Coat 


“A useful picture-fact book written in easy narrative style. Take into account 
the people and the cooperative endeavor involved.” —A.L.A. Booklist. Illus- 
trated in 3 colors by Herbert Kruckman. $1.50 


BY MILLICENT E. SELSAM Hidden Animals 


: The author of Egg to Chick, that widely acclaimed little picture book intro- 
ducing children to the growth of living things, now presents protective 
coloration in a book that is as much fun as a game. Illustrated in 3 colors 
by David Shapiro. $1.00 
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BY ERIC LUCAS Vi oyage Thirteen 
; Readers of Swamp Fox Brigade know that Eric Lucas is a master of blood 

and thunder for boys. But this yarn of Rusty's jinx trip is more than that, | 
: for it is also a story of how men at sea learn to live and work together. 


Illustrated by James L. Wells. $2.00 


/ 


CLIMBING OUR FAMILY TREE by Alex Novi- | 
Previously hoff, $1.85 | 
! 


) published EGG TO CHICK dy Millicent E. Selsam, $1.00 | 
4 ill HOW THE AUTOMOBILE LEARNED TO RUN | 

os = by M. Ilin, $1.25 

in demand I HEAR THE PEOPLE SINGING Selected Poems | 


of Walt Whitman for Young People, $1.75 
REUNION IN POLAND }y Jean Karsavina, $1.85 


in libraries 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 





YOUNG WORLD BOOKS | | 
International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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An important work on the 
Jeffersonian era 


KOSCIUSZKO 


LEADER and EXILE 


By 
MIECISLAUS HAIMAN 


The first biography based on an 
exhaustive research in American 
archives. 

Contains a wealth of little known 
material on the early years of the 
American republic. 

Reconstructs for the first time the 
Jefferson-Kosciuszko correspond- 
ence covering the years of 1798- 
1817. : 

viii +183 p., illustrations, $3.00 


POLISH INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES IN AMERICA 


39 East 35th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


























7, ies Book 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


VERY word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $10.00 


At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. NEW YORK 10 








REPLACEMENTS “Fiction 
Specialists 
to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 


FICTION — OUT-OF-PRINT 
USED BEST SELLERS % OFF 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES 
NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 
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Hanpcrart Books 
FROM BRUCE 


ATTRACTIVE LAWN 


FURNISHINGS 
Paul V. Champion 


Clear and concise instructions for ap- 
plying salvage materials in the produc- 
tion of well-designed pieces of garden 
furniture. $2.50 


HAND WROUGHT 


IRONWORK 


Edward F. Krom and Peter 
J. Paige 


Fifty wrought iron projects that any 
home craftsman can make. Each proj- 
ect is accompanied by a working draw- 


ing. $2.50 
FUN WITH 


SCRAPS 
Viola Hening 


Children of all ages can have fun while 
creating dolls, decorations, etc., from 
any scraps available by just following 
the simple directions in this book. 


$3.00 
SHOE 
REPAIRING 


Henry Karg 


A complete manual on the care and 
maintenance of shoes including selec- 
tion and grading of leather, construc- 
tion and repair, tools, and establishment 
of a shoe repair shop. $2.50 


AMATEUR 
HANDCRAFT 
F. Clarke Hughes 


Explicit instructions for making toys, 
puzzles, book ends, letter holders, and 
numerous other articles of interest to 
the craftsman. $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1104 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Three things RECORDAK 
enables you to do 





.». keep complete files of 
important newspapers 


Few libraries can keep bound files of as many 
newspapers as they'd like. They're too bulky. 
But more and more papers are distributing 
space-saving Recordak microfilm editions of 
their issues. By getting these, any library 
can easily maintain files of as many papers 





as desired. 


... make reference easier, 
faster 





With Recordak Film Readers installed in 
your library, you can make these microfilm 
files—any page from any paper—quickly 
and easily available to your readers. 


.+. save rremendous amounts 
of space 


Because a single 100-foot roll of Recordak 
microfilm holds 800 newspaper pages, you can 
“stack” these microfilm files in 2% of the 
space bound files require. 








For information about the many other advan- 
tages of Recordak microfilming in libraries . . . 
and about its surprisingly low cost, write . . . 
Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORODK isi ones over 


originator of modern microfilming — and its library application 



































DROWNED IN INK 


“In this day of prodigal dissemi- 
nation of information we are all in 
danger of being drowned in ink.” 
This statement was made by Laura 
K. Martin, Chairman of the Maga- 
zine Evaluation Committee of the 
American Association of School 
Libraries, and appears in the intro- 
duction to her 


MAGAZINES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Second edition, revised and enlarged 202p. $1.90 





ISS MARTIN’S statement is 
ultra conservative. It would 
require nearly six years to read 
one month’s crop of magazines, 
reading forty hours a week and 
devoting two hours to:a title. 


Miss Martin screened the entire 
output and discovered 700 that 
merited consideration. Of these 
265 are charted or analyzed in the 
book. The final selection of 100 
is a well balanced list including 
all fields of interest. 


There is an interesting discus- 
sion of comics in the first part of 


the book which is devoted to 
magazines for elementary schools. 
Twenty-one magazines are rec- 
ommended and of these eight 
appear in the second part of the 
book which discusses magazines 
for secondary schools. Appen- 
dexes include a bibliography, re- 
search studies in aviation and 
home-making periodicals, the 
Tennessee report, a discussion of 
periodical indexes and criteria for 
evaluating magazines and sug- 
gestions for class projects. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY ] 



















SOUTH 
AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK: 
1946 


Published in London 





SEPARATE chapters are devoted to the 
twenty-three countries that lie between the 
Rio Grande and Cape Horn, including Cuba 
and the Falkland Islands. 


History ... climate... flora... fauna... 
resources ... government . . . transportation 
. .. monetary and other standards . . . where 
to go ... what to see... hotels . . . living 
costs . . . These and much other data are 
reported and made easy to refer to with a 
thirteen-page index. 


810p. $1.25 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 





See these Natural Wonders 
on your 1947 Library — 
Conference—Vacation Trip 
— with congenial friends 
on "The Library Special” 
to San Francisco 














IBRARIANS in so many Eastern . = 

libraries have asked about rottes and THE GREAT SALT LAKE 
rates and tours that the Missouri Pacific SaLr LAKE City 
Railroad, in coopetation with other \ail- 
roads throughout the\country, has planned 
an itinerary for a special train, simila 
to ‘The Brooklyn Spécial” in 1939. If 
one hundred or more %gn up, a special 
train can be operated,\ complete with 
diner and lounge car. IK there are not 
enough for a full train, spedjal cars can be 
added to trains already on he schedule, 
so every librarian can be assuted of reser- 
vations to the San Francisco donference. 





“The Library Special” will lve New |S’ <a 
York on Saturday afternoon, June\21, for Pa ae Se ns 
St. Louis, where other passengers, from , ei tN “s + ee 


New York, New England, and joints 
South and West will join the group. THE GRAND CANYON 
Then, via Kansas City and Royal Gofge, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 
to Salt Lake City, where the entire d 
and evening will be free for tours o 
famous historic sites, including the Old 
Mormon Trail, the Mormon Tabernacle, 
and America’s Dead Sea—the Great Salt 
Lake. 


At Cedar City “The Library Special” 
will pause for a two-day tour through 
Zion National Park, Mt. Carmel High- 
way, Grand Canyon National Park, and 
Kaibab Forest—some of America’s most 
wonderful spots of beauty. 









* as OSL STE cae 
be ae, F 
a gales 


“The Library Special” is scheduled to 
reach San Francisco Saturday morning, 
June 28, after a five-hour pause in Los 
Angeles, which can be augmented to an 
overnight stopover by any who desire. 





THE GREAT WHITE THRONE 
ZION NATIONAL PARK 





For full information — itinerary, rates, tours, return plans — write to the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 
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The Duty of Library Associations" 


By Luther H. Evans t 


[_ BRARIANSHIP in this country has ad- 

vanced to a point where librarians organ- 
ized in associations could achieve far more for 
the cause they serve if they were to manage 
those associations according to some plan 
rather than by chance or the fads of the mo- 
ment. I think it is not unfair to say that our 
associated activities can easily give an un- 
prejudiced onlooker the impression that pro- 
grams are arranged without much reference 
to a determination to make uninterrupted 
progress toward the solution of particular 
problems deemed worthy of claiming our 
continuing effort and steady attention. Topics 
for discussion have too much relevance to 
upswings of temporary attention, and too 
little relation to persistent issues the success- 
ful resolution of which determines whether 
we are professionals who assume responsibil- 
ity or amateurs who dabble in interesting ac- 
tivities. It has been my experience that mem- 
bers of library associations attend one meet- 
ing for the discussion of cataloging problems, 
drop that subject about the time it gets in such 
shape that with a bit more effort progress 
could be made, and rush off to discuss person- 
nel management, world peace, or the atomic 
bomb. Each of these subjects is dealt with in 
the same unthorough manner, and the large 
circle of the whole field begins again in a 
somewhat different sequence of touching the 
bases. 





* Based on remarks made at the dinner meeting of the 
New England Library Association, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, October 16, 1946. 


+ Librarian of Congress. 
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This unsystematic attack on the problems 
of our profession, many of which are in criti- 
cal stages, must give way to top-level policy 
planning of a high order, directed toward the 
systematic solution of these problems, in a 
constantly changing order of priority. Dif- 
ferent library associations might be requested 
voluntarily to accept responsibility for study- 
ing and discussing particular problems, and 
producing recommendations for their solu- 
tion. In each such case, the work in hand 
would be kept at the focus of attention until 
it was finished, or progress was found to be 
impossible in the given terms, and all allur- 
ing fads would be spurned as subjects of seri- 
ous attention. 


Coordinated Action 


It seems clear that the present leadership 
of our library associations is capable of such 
policy direction of our common affairs, if the 
proposal I have made appeals to it as being 
sufficiently important. Coordinated action by 
the various associations will be required, but 
I am certain that appropriate machinery to 
make that possible can be devised, if indeed 
it does not already exist in the Council of 
National Library Associations. 

The large areas of library activity in which 
important problems are likely to arise for 
associational activity, and which will require 
constant attention as to priority scheduling, 
seem to me to be as follows. 
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Coo perative Acquisitio ns 


Cooperative acquisitions must claim much 
of our attention as librarians responsible for 
particular collections and as members of a 
profession which is guilty of much waste of 
library resources caused by planless individu- 
alistic development. By eliminating a portion 
of the unnecessary duplication of new acquisi- 
tions it would be possible to increase very 
significantly the total national resource of 
foreign publications. Cooperative measures 
are also required for the development of in- 
clusive collections in ways which involve no 
curtailment in present acquisition activities. 
A large effort will be required to develop 
adequate records of acquisitions, so that a 
cooperative program will be in fact workable. 


Processin 4 


Processing problems seem always to be 
with us and to be important, since the work 
of classifying knowledge and cataloging and 
preparing for the shelves and the filing cases 
the many kinds of library materials lies at the 
heart of bibliographical control under re- 
corded knowledge. We are at a stage in our 
struggle with classification schedules and cata- 
loging codes that gives encouragement that 
systematic and persistent application of effort 
at this particular time will result in a consid- 
erable measure of progress. 


Bibliography 


Bibliography is, as I have tried to indicate 
in other connections recently, a companion 
control over knowledge to the controls 
mentioned under “Processing,” and as to 
which a large common effort is long overdue. 
Librarians must do a far better job than they 
are doing at present to develop controls over 
knowledge beyond the ordinary cataloging 
controls or else yield to other and more imagi- 
native and inventive groups a large part of 
the assignment which is justly theirs. 


Reference 


Reference service must eternally attract our 
attention because it is at the point of inter- 
mediation between the searcher and the 
knowledge sought that the greatest opportun- 
ity arises for librarians to give an imaginative 
service to the seekers of truth. A great un- 
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solved problem is the definition of the area of 
unpaid and the area of paid reference service. 
Much useful reference service which libraries 
are capable of rendering is not at present 
given at all because a system of financing 
the service has not been devised, although 
many potential recipients of such service 
would be willing to pay handsomely for it. 


Ap pro priations 


Appropriations plague all of us whether 
we work in libraries financed by private funds 
or by public funds. It is desirable for library 
associations to give constant attention to the 
problem of securing adequate financial sup- 
port for library activities. Arrangements 
should be made for bringing to the attention 
of appropriating bodies, particularly in the 
local communities, the best views of the pro- 
fession concerning the approved standards of 
library service and the financial support re- 
quired for such service. I do not mean that 
librarians should become an organized lobby 
but rather that they should be aware of the 
opportunities existing in the presentation of 
the best thinking of the profession to units 
of government and boards of trustees of pri- 
vate institutions when such enlightenment 
would be in the public interest. 


Buildings and Equipment 


Buildings and equipment required for the 
best kind of library service should be a subject 
not of intermittent attention but of pretty 
constant study by one or more responsible li- 
brary associations. Many foolish things are 
done because of the paucity of well-thought- 
out answers to some of the problems in this 
area. 


Salaries 


Salaries of librarians have always been dis- 
gracefully low in most jurisdictions. A great 
deal can be done by job classification and the 
comparison of salaries for specific jobs among 
various jurisdictions to arrive at standards of 
compensation which would have a tendency 
to impose themselves upon the governing 
bodies of libraries. In this connection the Li- 
brary of Congress hopes to publish in the 
near future a fairly complete statement of 
the duties and salaries of various positions in 
the library. 

(Continued on page 607) 
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A Balanced Reading Diet 


By Anne M. Springer * 


WR I was a schoolgirl in Germany, 

a library was an unheard-of thing in 
my life. I can dimly remember that I accom- 
panied my father once to a grim and prison- 
like building, the City-Library, where he 
marched up to a cage and handed a slip to a 
stern-looking old man who sat like a bank 
clerk behind the bars. It never occurred to 
me that the library might contain books for 
children and that I ever could take one home. 
Whatever we children read came from one 
of the many bookshops of our town or was 
borrowed from one another. It was hit or 
miss, of course; some formed good tastes and 
some bad ones and some got hold of litera- 
ture that was below library standards and 
below everything else. 


Libraries First 


Of the three institutions that impressed 
me most in America—schools, libraries, and 
country clubs—the libraries took the prize, 
and not so much the marble halls of the con- 
gressional library in Washington or the =. 
lic library in New York as the little village 
libraries all over the states. I remember with 
keenest delight the tiny library in the tiny 
New Hampshire village where we spent sev- 
eral summers. The village consisted of no 
more than half a dozen houses, and there 
were no more than a dozen visitors in the 
library during the week, and yet we found 
all the books we wanted all summer long. 


I have always envied the American boy 
and girl the blessing of an informal and 
friendly library where they can read and 
meet—and “date” in the evening. 

Unfortunately, this last aspect and func- 
tion of the library is not my subject—al- 
though on second thought, there is only one 
situation I can think of in which boys and 
girls (men and women, too, for that matter) 
read better and more thoroughly than they 
usually do, that is when they are in love and 
are reading a love letter, they read for all 
they are worth. In fact they present a perfect 
object lesson in reading. At first they skim 
through it at terrific speed to see how it ends, 
making a rate of 500—600 words a minute. 
Then they go back and read every word three 





* Germantown, Pennsylvania, Friends School. 
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ways: read between the lines, read the whole 
in terms of the parts, and each part in terms 
of the whole; they get the main idea as well 
as every detail, they are sensitive to every sort 
of insinuation and implication, they are sen- 
sitive to color of words, and balance of sent- 
ence; their comprehension score soars to 100 
—in short, if never before, or after, they 
read then. 

All this means that reading is a highly 
conscious and purposeful process and that we 
should mean business when we read—or that 
we should not read when we don’t mean 
business. 


Dr. Johnson said that most of his learning 
had been acquired between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen! I am inclined to agree that 
there is a whole library of books which 
should be read before one has grown up. 
Robinson Crusoe and Ivanhoe for instance, 
don’t mean as much after a certain age. Dr. 
Johnson set an average of five hours a day of 
solid reading as desirable for a young man. 
We can’t accept such reading standards in 
our lives of distraction these days—and per- 
haps we don’t want to prepare to become 
Dr. Johnsons—yet, when I see boys and girls 
sitting in the library day by day, often just 
nibbling away at a bit of information, or 
fiddling the period away writing a letter, I 
am aware how ignorant they still are of their 
own strength and how unconscious of the 
tremendous forces locked up in the quiet 
rows of volumes all around them. 


Of course, there is a danger in relying too 
closely and too exclusively on the reference 
shelves. There is the little story familiar to 
all librarians in charge of reference desks 
about:a tenth-grade boy who came in one day 
and frantically turned over encyclopedias, 
yearbooks, dictionaries, and then came up to 
the desk asking for more material on his 
theme. When the librarian asked what the 
theme was, it proved to be “What I saw on 
my way to school this morning”! 


Certainly books are no substitute for life, 
but there is so much of life nowadays dis- 
closed in the printed page that it takes all our 
waking moments to catch up with it. It is 
over the magazine racks, the table full of 
current periodicals that we keep up with the 

(Continued on page 602) 
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Magazines—Molders of Opinion 


By Eleanore P. Hartman * 


yur magazines are no longer merely a 

source of leisure reading but play a 
major role in shaping world public opinion 
was pointed out recently by the Magazine 
Weekly, a trade paper, which proposes that 
magazines should be eligible for Pulitzer 
prizes. Possibly it had in mind the fine 
thought-provoking articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly and Harper's Magazine which pre- 
sent many sides of timely questions, or those 
excellent special issues of the Survey Graphic 
in the “Calling America” series. Magazines 
of this type have a wider influence than their 
circulation figures indicate, for their readers 
include many people who exercise leadership. 


In a survey made at Rutgers University 
75 per cent of the students listed magazines 
as their favorite source of information, giv- 
ing the reason that “they are clear, concise 
and down to earth, and easy to understand,” 
while books were reported as used for sup- 
plementary reading when interest in a sub- 
ject had been aroused by a magazine. Pref- 
erence for this type of information is by no 
means limited to students, for many library 
users including teachers, ministers, lawyers, 
businessmen, leaders of discussion groups, 
and other adults choose magazines deliber- 
ately. 


Magazine-Reading Habit 


The readability of magazines probably goes 
a long way toward explaining their popular- 
ity. The magazine-reading habit, already 
well established in this country by the end 
of the 1930's, was given added impetus by 
our entrance into the war. We were slow to 
awake to the fact that a pebble dropped in 
any part of the world starts a ripple which 
eventually reaches the most distant shore, but 
while a prewar preoccupied America could 
overlook the ripples caused by the conflicts 
in China, Spain, and Ethiopia, it could not 
overlook the tidal wave caused by the bombs 
that fell on Hawaii. The sudden awakening 
of interest in foreign affairs during the war 
led to a great increase in magazine reading. 
It was reflected not only in newsstand sales, 
but also in a tremendous demand in public 





* Head, Brett Hall, Periodicals Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 
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libraries for serious magazines presenting 
either objective reports of the news or in- 
terpretive opinion on world affairs. 

The conflicting issues left unsettled by the 
end of the war have served to intensify the 
demand for periodicals dealing with current 
questions. There is a realization on the part 
of most of our people that domestic and for- 
eign relations are inevitably interwoven. In 
a recent survey of reading trends made in 
Rutland, Vermont, chosen as a typical Amer- 
ican city, foreign affairs was given top pref- 
erence in nonfiction reading, as reported in 
Survey Graphic, November 1946, This inter- 
national-mindedness is further shown in the 
contrast between the questions received now 
and those received before the war at our peri- 
odical desk in the Cleveland Public Library. 


Knowledge Essential 


But the state of being generally aware of 
the complexity of world problems and that 
of being sufficiently well informed on indi- 
vidual issues to make intelligent decisions are 
two different things. An overwhelming num- 
ber of Americans are opposed to war and 
favor some sort of international organization 
to keep the peace. Keeping the peace may 
depend on such issues as the future of our 
Pacific bases, the continued American occu- 
pation of conquered countries, or breaking 
down the barriers of world trade. It is essen- 
tial that people know the underlying facts 
and the basic differences of opinion on such 
issues as these, for wars are begun not because 
people want war, but because they want what 
other people want. 

Many of these knotty problems were dis- 
cussed at Cleveland's recent institute on for- 
eign affairs, ‘Report from the World,” which 
was cosponsored by Time magazine and the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs. The 
library received an immediate reaction from 
the institute lectures and the city-wide discus- 
sion groups that followed. Heavy demand 
came for magazines mentioned in the meet- 
ings, especially for circulating copies by 
people who wanted “to read them on their 
way home on the streetcar” or “to show to 
someone else.” Time was correct in its state- 
ment that “In Cleveland, discussion of for- 
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eign affairs is probably more fully crystallized 
than in any other U.S. city.” 

Our participation in the war brought more 
than a realization of our vital concern in 
events taking place on the other side of the 
world, for it also brought an acceleration in 
scientific research which has outmoded much 
of our political machinery and a great deal of 
our thinking. Men of science, fully aware 
of the social implications of their discoveries, 
have expressed alarm over the widening gap 
between the advance in the frontiers of 
knowledge and the slowness of the man in 
the street to grasp their meaning. It is signifi- 
cant that they have turned to periodicals to 
express this alarm. Karl T. Compton in the 
Atlantic Monthly (December 1946) urges 
support of the United Nations, with the 
warning, “If 500 bombers could wreak such 
destruction on Tokyo, what will 500 bombers, 
each carrying an atomic bomb, do to the City 
of Tomorrow?” Albert Einstein has written 
articles for several magazines, including one 
which was reprinted in the Reader's Digest 
in which he states, ““At present, atomic energy 
is not a boon to mankind, but a menace. Per- 
haps it is well that it should be. It may in- 
timidate the human race to bring order into 
its international affairs, which, without the 
pressure of fear, it undoubtedly would not 
do.” In the Saturday Review of Literature 
(November 24, 1945) J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer writes, “For months now there has 
been among scientists a concern for the dan- 
gers of atomic war. These reactions among 
scientists, that have caused them to meet and 
speak and testify and write, reflect an aware- 
ness of unparalleled crisis.” He urges us to 
“accept as fact this new terror, and accept 
with it the necessity for those transformations 
in the world which will make it possible to 


integrate these developments into human 
life.” 


Change Is Slow 


Social change is a slow and gradual pro- 
cess, and is necessarily a cumulation of 
changes in individuals. Our greatest need 
today is to humanize knowledge at a much 
faster rate than ever before. We are like 
Alice Through the Looking-Glass who found 
that she must run very fast in order to stand 
still and that she must run twice as fast in 
order to make any progress. One of the 
greatest values of the general magazines lies 
in their ability to explain our scientific dis- 
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coveries and what they mean to the future, 
in terms which the layman can understand. 
Radio commentators in particular have be- 
come increasingly aware of their usefulness 
and frequently refer their listeners to maga- 
zine articles for fuller information. 


Informed Public Opinion 


By recognizing the urgency of the need 
for creating an informed public opinion, li- 
braries can throw their weight behind the 
other educational forces in the community to 
see that citizens are given full opportunity 
for understanding the meaning of our mod- 
ern world. The methods used will necessarily 
vary with the community. For some it will 
mean stimulating interest in every possible 
way, through radio, films, or discussion 
groups, for others it will mean encouraging 
an interest that has already been awakened by 
supplying books and magazines in sufficient 
quantities for reading and discussion at home. 

We should not overlook the fact that a 
subtle influence is often the most effective 
one, and that various approaches are needed 
to reach various people. An article on the 
importance of the United Nations appearing 
in Harper's Bazaar between illustrations of a 
new hair-do and a description of imported 
French perfumes will command the attention 
of many women who will not read more seri- 
ous periodicals. While the quarterly maga- 
zine, Common Ground, is doing much to 
further racial understanding, a statement on 
tolerance in an unexpected place may also 
serve a purpose by giving social acceptability 
to this idea. Vogue gives this advice on pre- 
judice as a postwar menace: “We cannot 
afford a divided America. Don’t stand by 
without protest listening to someone run 
down a neighbor’s race or religion. Don’t 
spread prejudice now any more than you 
would have spread enemy rumors during the 
war. It’s just as dangerous.” 


Magazines occupy a unique place in the 
printed word, midway between books and 
newspapers. Timely, yet free from the need 
of meeting a daily deadline, they have a wide 
choice of subject matter, the opportunity of 
presenting many points of view either within 
a single article or in separate articles, and 
enough time between dates of publication to 
allow a certain degree of perspective. Their 
importance to the library is threefold: lead- 
ing readers to books, supplying information 
on new developments not to be found in 
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books, and reaching people who are unlikely 
to be reached by books. 


Both our leaders and our people find it 
hard to realize, or to keep in mind, the extent 
to which world leadership has been thrust 
upon us. That American public opinion 
should be enlightened is of supreme impor- 
tance to the entire world. Donald G. Marquis 
states in Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January 1947: 
“A great deal of thoughtful, careful effort is 
now being directed toward the planning of 
an international organization on which we 
pin our hopes of averting another war. There 
seems to be an implicit assumption in much 
of the planning that if the organization is 
sufficiently good, it will function with the 
support of its member nations. This assump- 
tion is not justified. Only if the people of a 
country support and demand international 
government will the representatives of that 
country be able to create and maintain the in- 
ternational organization . . . or give it the 
strength and stability it requires.” He pro- 
poses a research program for international 
security which would measure at frequent in- 
tervals the status of public attitudes on inter- 
national questions, and would study the basis 
of such attitudes by examining their relation 
to the quantity and kind of information held 
by the individual. 


Democracy Requires Knowledge 


Frederick Lewis Allen, editor of Har- 
per’s Magazine, recently sounded a warning 
against “black and white thinking.” It is a 
truism that the more informed a person is, 
the more moderate his opinions become. This 
was brought out in an analysis of Fortune 
Survey findings over a four-year period (re- 
ported in Fortune, October 1945) which con- 
cludes that “The voice of the people is clear 
and temperate in proportion as the people 
are well informed and well educated. Infor- 
mation allows the U.S. people to form opin- 
ions on a large variety of topics, while lack 
of information severely limits their ability to 
form an opinion of any kind. When opinion 
on topics of importance cannot be formed, 
there is an obvious danger to the workings 
of democracy. Just what the danger level is, 
probably cannot be closely determined. But 
survey experience has shown that when ‘don’t 
know’ answers rise much above 10 per cent 
the opinion of many of those who do express 
themselves tends to be neither clearly defined 
nor firmly held.” 
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Along with other mass media, magazines 
have an important place in raising the level 
of public information. Without the support 
of the people our leaders cannot follow a 
consistent and intelligent foreign policy, yet 
there has never been a time in history when 
the policy of a single nation has been so im- 
portant. Dr. Brooks Emeny has said, “It is 
the essence of democracy that the people de- 
cide on foreign policy. It is the peril of 
democracy that the people decide in ignor- 


ance.” 
a 8 


A BALANCED READING DIET 


(Continued from page 599) 
events of our days, with life around us, and 
that we fill the odds and ends of time with 
reading. 

I have not mentioned the most important 
type of reading yet. Reading around in ref- 
erence books gives knowledge, browsing 
around in current periodicals gives informa- 
tion about things up to date, but it is reading 
for the sake of reading that feeds not only 
our minds but our characters, our emotions. 
“I have no time to do that kind of reading,” 
says many a boy and girl. A melancholy con- 
fession! It means that they would rather 
chat, gossip, and listen to “Captain Mid- 
night” or “Blondie.” I have nothing against 
the Blondie-family, but the student who al- 
ways substitutes the radio for a book is in- 
variably a poor student. Work with slow 
readers has proved that they become good 
students when they have learned to read for 
pleasure. 


What Mark Twain considers a healthy 
reading diet is revealed in an account he gives 
of his experience one night in a back-country 
inn. When it was time to retire he asked the 
porter for something to read. This is the 
concluding paragraph: “The genius of that 
porter was something wonderful. He put an 
armful of books on the bed and said, ‘Good 
night!’ as confidently as if he knew perfectly 
well that those books were exactly my style 
of reading matter. And well he might. His 
selection covered the whole range of legiti- 
mate literature. It comprised The Great Con- 
summation by Rev. Dr. Cummings—theol- 
ogy. Revised Statutes of the State of Mis- 
souri—law. The Complete Horse-Doctor— 
medicine. The Toilers of the Sea by Victor 
Hugo—romance. The Works of W. Shake- 
speare—poetry. I shall never cease to admire 
the tact and the intelligence of that gifted 
porter... .” 
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Reference Work by Mail Order 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A BRANCH REFERENCE ASSISTANT 
By Selma Levin * 


HE isolated farmer's wife can order her 

washing machine or her lipstick through 
the mails. While it is not likely that the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library will expand its serv- 
ices in this direction, busy Baltimoreans do 
not need to leave their own neighborhoods 
to obtain information on any subject from 
the central library. All that is necessary is to 
write out what is wanted on a request slip 
at any branch. The branch then mails the 
request to central; and the very next morn- 
ing, barring late mail, the request is in the 
hands of the branch reference assistant in the 
general reference department. 


Reference work by correspondence is a 
branch of library science which seems to re- 
main a virgin field. According to some ex- 
perts, a large percentage of reference ques- 
tions can be satisfactorily answered by the 
use of such elementary tools as Who’s Who, 
the unabridged dictionary, and the World 
Almanac. Not for the mail-order reference 
worker, who cannot use noncirculating mate- 
rial. Books on reference technique also de- 
vote many pages to the art of interviewing 
the patron; but advice on the painless third 
degree is also wasted on the branch reference 
assistant at central, for she does not have the 
patron to interview. All she knows is what 
she reads on the green slip, and what she 
reads is frequently bewildering. What can 
be the meaning of “gadgets and tricks for 
victory in war’? What constitutes the ‘‘real 
low-down on hypnotism” or “material on 
why the government should rule everything” ? 
Then there is the problem of interpretation. 
Is “Canton China” a city or is it porcelain? 
What should be done about “a book in 
Braille for a deaf-mute” ? 


Other requests are baffling because the 
branch reference assistant does not have a 
clear picture of the whole situation. She can 
only try to guess what human problem is em- 
braced in a request from a patron who writes 
that he has an eighty-five-year-old parent suf- 
fering from the delusion that he will live 
forever. The branch reference assistant, who 





* Reference Assistant, General Reference Department, in 
Charge of Work with Branches, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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is a great reader of mystery stories, wonders 
if the patron has sinister designs on the par- 
ent. Is it possible that a will is involved? 

Requests for legal advice are particularly 
intriguing when the whole story is not told: 

If a man buys a ticket for one town and tries to 
ride further on the bus to another town, can the bus 
driver put the man off the bus? It costs more to 
ride to the second town and the man refuses to pay 


the difference in fare right then. The name of the 
first town is stamped on the ticket. 


In connection with this problem, the patron 
also wants to know “under what conditions 
may a man be put in jail for tearing another 
man’s shirt?” Obviously here is a predica- 
ment with fascinating possibilities. But the 
branch reference assistant was never able to 
find out how it all turned out since the patron 
was referred to the Legal Aid Bureau. 


Clues in Handwritin g 


When all other things fail, the keen ref- 
erence worker by correspondence can always 
have recourse to handwriting analysis, an in- 
dispensable technique of her specialized craft. 
She can identify the handwriting of every 
branch librarian, most assistants, many sub- 
stitutes, and some patrons. Two and a half 
years of arduous practice have developed in 
her the ability to decode anything from the 
scrawl which is characterized by the forma- 
tion of all letters to look like “e’’s to the 
peculiar brand of illegibility which resembles 
the Russian printed page. What she cannot 
decipher, she can always guess, although she 
admits that occasionally the results are em- 
barrassing. She sent illustrations of the rears 
of buildings when the patron asked for rears 
of bulldogs. But even poor handwriting is 
helpful in interpretation. It furnishes valu- 
able clues when nothing else is available. 
The branch reference assistant knows that if 
a book on figure drawing is requested in the 
unformed hand of youth, she must send one 
with properly draped figures; however, a 
book of nudes is permissible if the hand- 
writing shows signs of sophistication. 


Another complication is the daily deadline 
for delivery to branches. Books must be 
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charged and ready for delivery by one o'clock. 
In order to allow time for the preliminaries 
of making out slips for magazines and pam- 
phlets, charging and packing, the assistant 
must deliver the goods before noon. The 
actual work on reference requests must be 
squeezed into two hours, regardless of the 
number handled. Few Scotchmen budget 
their money as the branch reference assistant 
budgets her time. According to calculations, 
about three and one-half minutes can be al- 
lowed to a request, counting time for travel- 
ing from department to department and from 
stack to stack. 


Simple Requests First 


Because as many requests as possible must 
be completed within the alloted time, simple 
requests take precedence. Questions pertain- 
ing to the history and literature departments 
usually cause little mental anguish and can 
be finished in half an hour. The general ref- 
erence department can ordinarily be passed 
over except for the use of periodical indexes 
and other items which lead to circulating ma- 
terial, since its noncirculating material cannot 
be sent to branches. By 10:15 at the latest, 
the branch reference assistant wheels her 
wooden tumbril out to the pleasant precincts 
of the Franklin Street side of the building 
and proceeds toward Mulberry Street where 
the real brainbusting questions usually take 
her, since here are located the industry and 
science, business and economics, civics and 
sociology, and education departments. Here 
she often spends as much as a half-hour in 
each department; but by now it is late and a 
period of stress and strain commences, for 
the deadline is perilously close and there is 
not sufficient time to cover the two subject 
departments on the second floor. The art 
department can just about be worked in, but 
there is not time to visit the Maryland room. 
For this reason, requests for local material 
are sent the Maryland department early in 
the morning. Afternoons proceed at a more 
leisurely pace, and this is the time when the 
branch reference assistant does her intensive 
research. With the next deadline about 
twenty-four hours away, she can allow her- 
self the luxury of working as much as twenty 
minutes on a single question. 

The personal touch which means so much 
to the librarian who works with the public is 
lacking in reference work by mail order, since 
the assistant is only an intermediary ; but this 
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does not mean that she lacks her faithful 
patrons. One of the most constant is a nun 
in one of the cloistered convents. This sister 
paints, but she has no models and depends 
on pictures and illustrations which she gets 
from the library. A national publishing 
house having commissioned the nun to illus- 
trate a book of Arabian fairy tales, the branch 
reference assistant now has a request for pic- 
tures of the hair arrangement of Arab girls 
and drawings of eighteenth-century Arab 
buildings. 

Another regular is someone of Greek ex- 
traction in east Baltimore who has been writ- 
ing in for light love stories and mysteries in 
modern Greek with alarming regularity for 
years. Our collection of modern Greek works 
consists of about a dozen and a half tomes 
of the caliber of The Count of Monte Cristo. 
All this has been explained a number of times 
by notes, but our Greek reader perseveres in 
the quest of light love stories and mysteries 
in Greek. A check of the book card of To 
botani tes agapes shows that he or she has 
had it five times since 1945. 

Of course, the branch reference assistant 
is conscious of missing something by not 
knowing her public personally. Still, refer- 
ence work by mail does have its advantages. 
Patrons do not stand at one’s elbow during 
a tedious search; and once in a while the 
assistant is the recipient of a gem whose 
charm would be completely lost were it not 
seen in writing: 

I'm giving a wheenie roast for two boys that 
will be eighteen this Halloween. I would like al! 
the necessary information to make it turn out suc- 
cessful. In ail, it’s a birthday, wheenie roast, and 
a Halloween party at the same time. It’s the first 
time I've ever tried this. 

It is a pity that the branch reference assist- 
ant is not a trained sociologist because she 
has many opportunities to study social trends 
from the requests which pour in from 
branches in all neighborhoods. She knows 
the interests of Baltimoreans from Locust 
Point to Roland Park. For instance, one sec- 
tion that is a ‘delinquency area’ to social 
workers is to the branch reference assistant 
the jiujitsu-pigeon raising belt; similarly the 
entire stretch of northern suburbs is the club 
paper area to her. A curious bit of neighbor- 
hood preference is revealed by the requests 
for vocational information on embalming and 
undertaking from one specific area. 


(Continued on page 611) 
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Library School by Mail 


By Louis W. 


wys in which public libraries, espe- 

cially small libraries, can make the best 
use of publications issued by our state and 
oaitende governments are taught through a 
short correspondence course offered by the 
extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin. ‘The course, Government Publica- 
tions and Pamphlet Collections, is designed 
to help librarians to evaluate government 
publications for library uses, to secure them 
at least expense, and to use them effectively 
in meeting patrons’ requests. 

The present widespread activities of our 
government are credited for greatly increased 
demands upon libraries for public documents 
—local, state, and federal. The instruction 
seeks to overcome objections that public doc- 
uments are necessarily dry, technical, and 
difficult to use, and regards them as valuable 
reference sources and aids to good citizen- 
ship, sirce they supply a great deal of author- 
itative, up-to-date material relating to health, 
business conditions, social problems and the 
sciences, 

A textbook, United States Government 
Publications as Sources of Information for 
Libraries, by Anne M. Boyd, is required, and 
supplementary readings are recommended to 
students. 

This is one of six courses for library train- 
ing taught by correspondence by the Wiscon- 
sin extension division for library students in 
any state. The others are Library Methods 
for Teacher Librarians, Cataloging, Element- 
ary School Library Methods, Library Practice 
for Apprentices, and The Library as an Adult 
Education Agency. 


Wisconsin’s library training courses taught 
by the correspondence-study method are in- 
formational, introductory courses designed to 
help the library worker to become more pro- 
ficient in his work. Hence they are open to 
anyone who is capable and interested, and 
are not offered for regular university or li- 
brary school credit. The majority of the 
students who enroll are already at work in 
libraries and find these studies a further 
means for personal information and advance- 
ment. Each course is divided into units or 
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lessons called assignments. Eight assign- 
ments are equivalent to about one university 
semester credit. Am assignment requires 
about six hours of work for the average stu- 
dent. 


Upon the satisfactory completion of a 
course, which includes a final examination 
taken under the supervision of a local school 
official, the student is given a certificate of 
completion. 

In Wisconsin, Course I, Library Methods 
for Teacher Librarians, is accepted by the 
state department of public instruction as 
equivalent to the minimum requirement for 
a school library license—four university 
semester credits. With its satisfactory com- 
pletion, a statement of the grade given and 
date of completion is sent to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, the licensing 
agency. That official is empowered to grant 
the school librarian license provided the ap- 
plicant is otherwise qualified to teach in the 
state’s high schools. Several other states also 
give certificate credit for this course. 


Fertile Field 


After more than twenty years of experi- 
ence in teaching library methods courses by 
the “home study” plan, Wisconsin is con- 
vinced more than ever that this is a fertile 
field waiting for more intensive cultivation. 
Students are scattered over all parts of the 
United States and in several foreign coun- 
tries, and range in age from sixteen to sixty. 
The majority are described as eager and en- 
thusiastic students who do excellent work. 

Much has been written lately about “in- 
service” training. What better way to con- 
tinue therein than through specialized cor- 
respondence courses? Since librarians em- 
phasize constantly for their own public the 
vast opportunities for self-instruction through 
guided reading courses and study, they 
should be the first to appreciate the possibil- 
ities that reside in similar methods for them- 
selves. Unless one has lived and worked in 
a rural community rich in time and resources 
but poor in funds, it is difficult to visualize 
what potentialities for better service are open 
to workers in this field. 
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Some Objectives Realized 
By the Illinois State Library Staff 


N Illinois today demonstrations of district 
library service are under way in the six 
library regions of the state. These demonstra- 
tions, sponsored by the Secretary of State and 
State Librarian, and the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, were made possible when the IIli- 
nois General Assembly at its 1945 session 
appropriated $300,000 for the ensuing bien- 
nium. 

The mechanics for the program were estab- 
lished at the previous session (1943) by the 
enactment of the District Library Law—the 
culmination of years of planned effort for 
improved and extended service. 

Leaders of the Illinois Library Association 
defined the need for a long range program of 
expansion as early as 1932. Recommenda- 
tions of the Planning Board included better 
tax support for established libraries, and ex- 
tension of service to rural people. 

In 1934 the then Library Extension Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Library conducted 
a survey of the library service in Illinois 
through personnel made available with funds 
from the Illinois Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. On the basis of this survey, Federal 
WPA library projects were inaugurated, and 
later the National Youth Administration fur- 
nished funds for youth assistance on book- 
mobiles, in school and public libraries. 

Approximately 259 library centers were 
established in communities in which no other 


library service was available, mostly in small 
isolated communities in 72 counties of the 
state. 

Since the close of these projects, 52 com- 
munities have voted tax support and 63 others 
have continued operating with the sponsor- 
ship of clubs and other organizations. These 
figures indicate the y (arm of library 
service in areas where it has once been experi- 
enced and are strong evidence that library 
service should be extended to the 1,717,711 
people still without it. 

The Illinois Library Association, through 
its Planning Board, adopted a concrete plan 
in 1935 to improve legislation for financing 
and extending library service in Illinois. Two 
bills were introduced in the Illinois General 
Assembly to assist established libraries, and 
to provide service to rural — through the 
Illinois State Library. The bill for $1,000,000 
to provide service to rural people failed to 
pass, but $600,000 was appropriated for the 
purchase of reading materials for established 
libraries. Up to this time, this was the great- 
est step taken in the nation in recognition of 
state “a for library service. 

New legislation and amendments to exist- 
ing laws to further the program have been 
introduced at each session of the legislature 
since then, and members of the legislature 
have proved their interest in better library 
service by approving most of this legislation. 
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Illinois State Library Shipping Room 


The division of the state into six library 
regions and the creation of an advisory com- 
mittee for the Illinois State Library in 1939 
was the first step on the road to regional or 
district library service. 

Through an amendment passed in 1941, 
the maximum tax rate for local library service 
was increased from 1.2 to 2 mills by ref- 
erendum. 

Another forward step in establishing larger 
area service was taken in 1943 with the pass- 
ing of the District Library Law. This law 
permits as many as five counties, or portions 
of territory in one or more counties up to five, 
to establish library service. (North Suburban 
area, near Rockford, has organized a library 
under the new district law.) 

To meet the increased cost of acquiring 
and maintaining library buildings, three laws 
were enacted in 1945: 


The rate of levy for this purpose was increased from 

1 2/3 mills on the dollar, on approximately 50 

ie cent cash value, to .0833 per cent of the full 

air cash value 

The corporate authorities of a village of 1,000 
population or less may levy up to 15 per cent of 
the full cash value on all taxable property of such 
village for maintenance and operation of free 
public libraries . . . acquired “ gift or grant 

Towns of not more than 5,000 inhabitants may levy 
annually a maintenance tax of 5 per cent of full 
cash value on all taxable property of such town 
for community buildings acquired by dedication, 
gift, purchase or erection 

Illinois tax laws have been amended to 
provide for state-wide equalization of local 
assessments. All taxable property formerly 
assessed at approximately 50 per cent of valu- 
ation, will be assessed at full cash value and 
rates reduced by one-half. 

The pes in 1945 for a demon- 
stration of good library service to small com- 
munities and rural people, as it would operate 
under the plan of the District Library Law, 
is activating the program so that it should 
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pave the way for good library service for all 
Illinois residents. 

This legislation provides that in setting up 
these demonstrations the following library 
service will be included: 

Cooperation with adult and vocational educational 
agencies, especially those serving the veteran 
Deposits of a collection of books and other library 

materials in communities having small popula- 

tion 

The arrangement for library service to rural schools 
by means of deposits of books and other library 
materials, bookmobile service and the service of 
an itinerant children’s librarian 

Arrangement of an —- of books, pictures, 
records, films, and other library materials 

The providing of reference service 

The furnishing of readers advisory service on a 
scale which smaller library units are unable to 
furnish 

Furnishing of advisory services in the setting up 
and functional procedures of the smaller units 

The centralization of the administration of this li- 
brary service in order to reduce expenses in con- 
nection with the acquisition, cataloging, and 
preparation of library materials 

The providing of consultant services by members 
of the staff of the Illinois State Library 

It is now legally possible for communities 
participating in the advantages of larger serv- 
ice units to maintain their own library ad- 
ministration, and many libraries established 
under the WPA are being included in the 
demonstration program to show the value of 
services with larger resources. 


DUTY OF LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


(Continued from page 598) 

Library organization, manuals of proce- 
dure, and adequate reporting (including sta- 
tistical reporting) are additional subjects 
which seem to me to require continuing study 
if we are to utilize the resources now available 
to us and to present our case for additional 
support in a convincing manner. We have 
unsolved problems yet to face in regard to all 
three of these interesting subjects. The prob- 
lem of how to organize a library best to reflect 
the functions that it performs needs continu- 
ing study. As to manuals of procedure and 
the honest and detailed reporting of what we 
are doing, we have just scratched the surface. 

I end where I began, that is with the sug- 
gestion that library organizations devote their 
attention to the solution of problems in these 
ten areas according to a well-thought-out 
schedule of priorities. My colleagues and I 
at the Library of Congress will give our earn- 
——e and cooperation to this important 
labor. 
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Regional Rural Library Project 


By Frances 


HE month of October marked the suc- 

cessful completion of the first year in a 
unique regional library project in Pennsyl- 
vania. The development of the project will 
be of interest to many librarians as an ex- 
ample of local interest pushed by enthusiastic 
work. 

Back of the western barrier mountains of 
the Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania, lies a 
wide agricultural area of high hills, winding 
valleys, and broad fields, with scattered wood 
lots. Living on this land is a typical rural 
American population, whose ancestors, some 
several generations back, settled in this prom- 
ising country. The tide of mining stopped in 
the coal fields of the “‘valley,” so that only a 
few recently arrived families and practically 
no industries as yet, have penetrated the re- 
gion. This, perhaps, gives a more homogene- 
ous point of view than is to be found in many 
American communities. It certainly accounts 
for the enthusiastic reception of the regional 
library idea when it was suggested. 

The suggestion was made in September 
1944 by the Dallas, Pennsylvania, Rotary 
Club, whose membership is representative of 
the entire Back Mountain region. To them 
it was strange that so populous an area had 
no library. Rotary, as a service club cooper- 
ating with existing agencies, can promote 
others. Accordingly, a committee was ap- 
pointed to sound out regional interest and re- 
port on a suitable site. In November a meet- 
ing of representatives of all the local organ- 
izations was held, at which enthusiastic ap- 
proval was expressed. Weekly meetings were 
held until plans had been perfected and the 
necessary funds collected. The name chosen 
for the library, “The Back Mountain Memo- 
rial Library, a perpetual, living memorial to 
the Back Mountain men and women who 
have served in all wars to preserve the Amer- 
ican idea,” coming in the midst of the war 
was a stimulus to response. 

Fortunately it was possible to secure a large 
old residence, vacant for several years; the 
absentee heirs were willing to contribute 
$600 of the pe to be used for equipment 
in memory of the family. 

The Dallas Woman's Club made a house- 
to-house survey in most of the eleven munic- 
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ipalities to be served. Through their help and 
cooperation of many Rotarians and other in- 
dividuals, over $13,000 was raised—enough 
to purchase the property, remodel the build- 
ing, partially equip it, and hire a librarian. 

The Extension Division of the State Li- 
brary, consulted as to the possibility, became 
much interested in this, the first “‘regional”’ 
library project in Pennsylvania. Prohibited 
by law from contributing money to other than 
a county organization, they decided to en- 
dorse the undertaking by lending many 
books, especially for use in the school col- 
lections, since the plan as developed was on 
a school service basis. 

The organization was incorporated in Jan- 
uary 1945. After this the growth was rapid. 
Budget plans were made for a pro rata con- 
tribution from the ten townships and the Dal- 
las Borough school boards. The property was 
purchased early in 1945, and in April the li- 
brarian, Miriam Lathrop from Rutgers Uni- 
versity Library staff, was interviewed and en- 
gaged to begin work June first. 

The remodeling of the building progressed 
apace, despite many war restrictions. The 
first floor was planned for the library use, the 
second a complete apartment for the librarian 
and for storage. 

Publicity through the Dallas Post and local 
organizations brought hundreds of books. 

The organization meeting in June, six 
months after incorporation, was held in par- 
tially finished rooms. Officers were elected, 
a constitution adopted, and the librarian was 
off to her job. And such a job! Her prepara- 
tion in her own rural library in Springville, 
Pennsylvania, before she went to State Col- 
lege and to Rutgers, stood her in good stead. 
Sorting books, locating volunteer help, plan- 
ning temporary short cuts in cataloging, be- 
cause of total lack of trained assistants, made 
hard work. But again the response was en- 
thusiastic. Adults and school children were 
most helpful and plans were begun for open- 
ing the library in October, at the beginning 
of the school year. 

The constant problem was funds. Some of 
the schools were slow in taking up their con- 
tracts, the cost of remodeling was heavy. To 
save time, furniture was purchased locally, 
the shelves put in by local carpenters, but the 
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loan desk, catalog, and trucks, the memorial 
of the Ryman family, were ordered from Gay- 
lord. Some of the furniture, the window 
shades, and the remodeling of the kitchen 
were furnished by the Woman's Club. 

Just four months from the librarian’s ar- 
rival, the library was opened to the public 
with 5,000 books on the shelves, of which 
2,000 were state library loan. More than 300 
individuals came for each of two successive 
Sunday Open House gatherings. 

Since the opening, the use of the library 
has grown steadily; the response from the 
teachers and schools has been gratifying, par- 
ticularly in the many one-room rural schools. 
Books were taken to the schools by the librar- 
ian or called for by teachers. One school 
board doubled its contribution after receiving 
the first books. In one school 18 pupils read 
40 books 333 times in 4 weeks. For many 
children these books were the first reading 
books they had ever had. It is hoped in time 
to purchase an old school bus, to be remod- 
eled for bookmobile use. 

The library book club has 160 members. 
Each member’s purchase and donation, 
through the library, of one book a year sup- 
plies the newer books. At the club meeting 
once a month, book reviews are discussed 
and hard work done for the library. 


At present the library is serving five high 
schools including their consolidated grades 
and twenty grade schools, of which eighteen 
are one-room schools where the children have 
never had access to any library. 

In May, the librarians of the N. E. District 
of Pennsylvania met at the library, with a 
member of the extension division presiding 
over the rege Plans for a definite organ- 
ization of the district were made. During the 
summer, the plan for a Friends of the Library 
group was carried out. Over a thousand 
adults and children joined. An effective let- 
ter answering questions about the library was 
given each prospective member. 

Now at the end of the first year the report 
shows 880 registered borrowers, 15,500 
books lent to individuals, 15,700 to schools. 


On the anniversary date of the opening, 
the directors and friends met for reports. 
The library now has more than 10,000 books, 
8,000 of which have been cataloged and the 
others arranged for easy access. In ending 
his address to this anniversary meeting, the 
superintendent of a near-by large school dis- 
trict spoke of the satisfaction of seeing in full 
establishment a memorial to the men and 
women in the services when many communi- 
ties are still considering plans for such a 
tribute. 
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Habersham County Library Workshop 


By Byrd Ivester * 


LA spring the county school superin- 

tendent, the Habersham County Board 
of Education, and the principals of the four 
senior high schools began working to have 
these schools accredited by the Southern As- 
sociation. Libraries were the chief problem, 
as none of the librarians had the required 
amount of training and the two schools in 
the state offering training were already 
crowded. 


Workshop with C redit 


The county board then conceived the idea 
of having a library workshop on the Pied- 
mont College campus. Georgia State College 
for Women consented to approve the pro- 
gram and give credit for the work done if it 
was of standard quality. The State Depart- 
ment of Education also consented to approve 
the work and to give the same credit on teach- 
ers’ certificates as was given for the work 
done on the G.S.C.W. campus. Three quali- 
fied librarians were secured as instructors and 
director of the work. Seven teachers enrolled. 

The theory of the four courses was given 
in the Piedmont College Library, while the 
Stephens County High School, the head- 
quarters of the regional library, and two of 
the Habersham County high schools were the 
workshops, and the combined book collec- 
tions of these units were available to the stu- 
dents. Much of the work in cataloging and 
classification was done at the Stephens 
County High School where the class was put 
to work assisting in processing new books for 
that library. 

In administration the group worked at the 
regional headquarters for one week, learning 
routines, making displays, mending books, 
clipping magazines, and doing all the other 
work which they needed to learn. Then they 
spent several days in the Baldwin and Demo- 
rest school libraries evaluating them from al- 
most every angle, after which they went to 
work taking needed improvements. The 
rooms were painted, shelving and other fur- 
niture rearranged to make more attractive 





Director, Habersham-Stephens Regional Li- 
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rooms, work space for the librarian was pro- 
vided, new lighting was considered as a pos- 
sibility before the fall term ended, and books 
were put in order. The book collections were 
weeded of textbooks and inappropriate and 
wornout books, and weaknesses and strengths 
of the collection were noted. In Demorest all 
the library books for both elementary and 
high school were put in the main library with 
plans for fluid classroom collections during 
the year. A bulletin board and display space 
was provided in each library. 

After taking inventory of what was avail- 
able and what was needed, a tentative budget 
for the year was agreed upon and plans made 
for spending these funds. Certain supplies 
and equipment were needed at once, so these 
were ordered. Book orders, aimed at balanc- 
ing the collection, were made out, to be 
mailed to the State Department of Education 
as soon after school opened as library fees and 
other local money were available. 

The principals worked with their teacher- 
librarians to plan a schedule for making their 
teaching load lighter, thus giving them time 
for more work in the library. These libraries 
will use volunteer student helpers who will 
receive honor credit for the work done. Their 
duties were listed and schedules arranged so 
that there will be variety in the work, making 
for sustained interest. 


Valuable By-Product 


Much to everyone’s surprise, a very valu- 
able by-product of the workshop was dis- 
covered. During the term when interest in 
reference and book selection was highest, 
many other teachers attending the regular 
Piedmont College summer school became in- 
fected with a desire to know more about chil- 
dren’s books. They made their desire known 
to the elementary supervisors and the county 
school superintendents of Habersham and 
Stephens counties, and plans are now under 
way for a course in children’s literature for 
which fifteen Stephens County teachers have 
already applied. Habersham County will 
probably have a larger enrollment, since there 
are many more teachers in that county. 
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The Huron County Library Association 
By Alice Jean Eckmier * 


COUNTY libraries are the outgrowth of 

the great need for library service in rural 
areas. Unfortunately farm people do not en- 
joy the same facilities for borrowing books 
as those of urban areas. As Gordon Wragg 
states, ““The farmer, not having as ready con- 
tact with other men, and places, as people in 
other professions, needs the stimulation of 
books of travel to take him away from his 
confining tasks, novels that show him how 
other people live, and biographies and his- 
tories that tell him what other men have 
done. The farmer is handicapped for food 
for thought. He has much time while doing 
his lonely farm tasks, such as riding an 
implement, in which to ponder over the 
thoughts that have been provoked during his 
spare-time activities, and books are an im- 
portant source of thought-provoking mate- 
rial,” 


It seems that people will not travel very 
far for a book and the effective range of li- 
brary service extends only five or six miles 
from the library. If the benefits of library 
service are to be enjoyed by rural communi- 
ties, it must be taken out to them. 


There are ten county libraries in Ontario, 
the first having been formed in Lamberton 
County in 1932. Huron is one of the young- 
est of the ten, having been formed in 1941. 
There are twenty libraries belonging to the 
Huron County Library Association. Until 
this past fall our work has been only in the 
organized libraries in the towns and villages, 
but recently we have placed books in a school 
and in three farm forum groups. This is 
bringing us along on the path we wish to 
take, for until there is a shelf of books within 
the reach of every citizen in the county, our 
goal is not attained. 

The farm forum groups are sponsored by 
the Federation of Agriculture and made up 
of about twenty members each who gather 
in a member's home every Monday evening 
to listen to a discussion on the radio of some 
timely topic. This year we hope to establish 
a number of deposit stations in more farm 
forum groups and other responsible organ- 
izations. 





* Librarian, Huron County Library Association, Gode- 
rich, Ontario, Canada. 
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Our organization differs from most county 
library associations in that our executive is 
composed of a committee of three appointed 
by the county council and the president and 
secretary of the board. This board is made 
up of a delegate from each member library 
and holds one meeting each year. 

The county council gives a grant to the li- 
brary association and this is duplicated by the 
Department of Education of the Provincial 
Government up to a certain amount. Each 
member library pays an annual fee of $25 
per unit of 100 books exchanged quarterly. 
In the case of organized libraries this is more 
than covered by a grant from the county 
council to each library within the county. 

Our close connection with the county 
council is proving most satisfactory. All 
members of the council are made aware of 
our library organization and its work, and 
this knowledge is taken home to their own 
particular districts, 


REFERENCE WORK BY MAIL 
(Continued from page 604) 


If requests sent to the branch reference as- 
sistant are any criterion, the branch public 
as a whole does not seem to have deep concern 
about the large issues of the postwar world. 
Except when under compulsion of schools 
or women’s clubs, like the inhabitants of 
Middletown, they are interested in matters 
which affect their personal lives today: mink 
raising, building a home, identifying souve- 
nirs brought from overseas, naming a new 
baby. It appears that postwar planning, the 
peace conference and the atomic age cannot 
compete with a civil service test for postal 
clerks. When the bomb burst over Hiroshima 
a year ago, unlike the central departments, 
the branch reference assistant was not flooded 
with questions relating to the atom. Not one 
little boy wanted to know how to construct 
an atomic bomb. The branch public is not, 
however, entirely without interest in lethal 
contraptions. Recently the branch reference 
assistant found a worn duplicate of a request 
about three years old in which a child asked 
directions for constructing a homemade elec- 
tric chair. 
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Serial Versus Intercalating Shelving 
By L. H. Kirkpatrick * 


Two types of publications may possibly 
be amenable to special handling in most 
libraries: most pamphlets, and books which 
the staff can predict will not be heavily used. 
Three methods of handling pamphlets 
have been used frequently in the past. One 
method is that of the Vertical File Service. 
A library buys or secures primarily those 
fugitive items indexed by this service, uses 
its subject headings, and may even check its 
holdings in the index. Two difficulties arise 
in large libraries. The first is that patrons 
and even librarians have been made catalog 
conscious. They expect to find most mate- 
rials listed in the card index. In the second 
place, the filing cabinets become crowded, 
but the librarian hates to throw away pam- 
phlets no longer in demand. Yet saving 
them means reprocessing them. 

Another method of handling pamphlets is 
that of placing them on shelves among the 
books in boxes bearing classification num- 
bers. Then a card is placed in the catalog 
referring patrons to this box. Thus at the 
end of the subject cards on insects will be a 
card reading: 


For uncataloged materials on birds look in the 
pamphlet box shelved under 598.2 


Unfortunately, patrons just don’t read 
through all of the cards, find the one like 
the above, and then go look in the box. 
Furthermore, the librarian cannot say for sure 
whether or not he has a given pamphlet. 


Many librarians feel the form of publica- 
tion may not be known to the patron, or that 
form is not sufficiently important to be the 
basis of processing treatment. This attitude 
demands that pamphlets be treated much the 
same as books. Author entries are estab- 
lished, classification and Cutter numbers as- 
signed, and subject headings designated. 
Collation may be simplified, as may the im- 
print, but the pamphlet is treated and shelved 
much the same as a book. 

The difficulty with treating pamphlets as 
books is twofold. To begin with, they be- 
come lost or mutilated too easily if interfiled 
with the books. In the second place, it costs 
too much to give them such elaborate treat- 
ment. One large aspect of the costs is the 
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time of catalogers. The standard cataloging 
rocedure is time-consuming. This time loss 


affects both the library and the patron. 


But there is a method whereby pamphlets 
can be cataloged at high speed and low cost, 
without inter-filing them with the books. 

As an experiment, beginning in 1945, the 
University of Utah has been using a serial 
classification for pamphlets. This classifica- 
tion consists of a letter followed by a num- 
ber. The letter A was assigned all pamphlets 
cataloged in 1945, the letter B those in 1946, 
and so on. The first pamphlet cataloged in 
1945 was Pam Al, and the second was Pam 
A2. It was decided to limit the size of serial 
numbers to 9999. This means approximately 
250,000 pamphlets can be processed by using 
A to Z plus numbers. If the pamphlet col- 
lection should continue to grow, double let- 
ters can then be used, such as Pam AAI. 

Since the pamphlets are arranged serially, 
there is no point in having a shelf list for 
them. They can be listed in an accession 
book, or an ordinary ledger with numbers in- 
dicated, thus: 


B 423 Johnston, Eric Allen. The road to 
realism. 

B 424 Lutz, Harvey Leist. Essentials of 
taxation. 


Sample card entries follow: 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Pam Woodrow Wilson foundation. 
B 150 The politics of atomic energy. 
1946. 56p. 
PRICE REGULATION 
Pam Pew, John Howard, 1882- 
B 117 Why O.P.A. should be ended. 


1946. 16p. 


The publisher and place have been omitted 
deliberately. Students seeking material are 
interested in subject, title, date, and author 
in roughly that order. For bibliographies 
they can copy imprint from the pamphlets. 
The use of total paging in Arabic numerals 
is justified by Henkles’ finding that a simpli- 
fied description (including pagination) ade- 
quately distinguishes between editions in all 
but a very few cases.? 





1 Henkle, Herman H. ‘‘Library of Congress Conf 
on Cataloging, October 18-November 19 1043," in yen 
can Library Association Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Year- 
book Number Eleven, 1945. p. 83. 
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Subject headings are those already used in 
the card catalog. Author entries are those 
already used. If a new author is involved, 
tools are used rather than rules. Thus a list- 
ing in the Cumulative Book Index is accepted 
as adequate for establishing a proper entry. 
Middle names and dates of birth are used if 
they can be found quickly in ordinary tools. 
Otherwise the name given on the pamphlet 
is used. 

In practice it has been found that unbound 
items so handled can be cataloged at the rate 
of about 40 a day by the circulation librarian 
in quiet moments at her desk. As an experi- 
ment the librarian cataloged about 200 him- 
self. He was able to average from 15 to 20 
an hour without trying to hurry. It should 
be noted he devoted full hours to the task. 
On one occasion the circulation librarian was 
able to devote three hours to the pamphlets. 
In those three hours she cataloged 80 items. 

Incidentally, these pamphlets are marked 
with pen and ink at the time they are cata- 
loged. They are not sent to a special place 
for marking. The one doing the cataloging 
simply marks the pamphlet at the time she 
makes the first card for it. The pamphlets 
are easy to shelve. They are arranged in 
boxes. Each box can be filled without fear 
that later additions will have to be squeezed 
in. If it were deemed desirable, groups of 
pamphlets could be bound together. 


Use of the pamphlets has justified catalog- 
ing them. Proportionally they circulate more 
frequently than any other materials except 
reserved books. They run as high as 5 per 
cent of a day’s loans, whereas they do not 
comprise 1 per cent of the cataloged collec- 
tion. 

Since the serial classification has worked 
well with pamphlets, the University of Utah 
now proposes to try it on books. The library 
now owns several collections which should 
be cataloged, but which probably will never 
be used heavily. To classify these books in 
the ordinary fashion would involve shifting 
of hendinde of books in order to interfile 
them with the volumes already on hand. To 
classify them serially would save this shift- 
ing, and in addition save up to 25 per cent 
in shelf space required for the volumes. This 
would be true because each shelf can be filled 
completely if the books are arranged serially. 

e question may be raised: Why not use 
accession numbers? The answer is that these 
numbers are too long. The possibility of 
mistakes in shelving becomes too great when 
numbers such as 225,496 are used. Further- 
more the temptation to waste space by pro- 
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viding for later interfiling would be almost 
overwhelming if some books were stored by 
accession numbers. 


In addition to saving shelf space, the serial 
shelving of little used materials saves service 
time. By an actual count of 85,000 books at 
the Agricultural College Library at Logan in 
1939, the author discovered that 10 per cent 
of the books accounted for 90 per cent of the 
loans. Over 50 per cent of the books had not 
circulated within two years. This experience 
can be corroborated by the day to day obser- 
vation of most librarians. They know that at 
least one third of their books are not used 
more than once or twice a year. Interfiling 
these little used items with the used slows 
down service. If 90 per cent of one’s lending 
is done from 8,500 books out of 85,000, cer- 
tainly faster service would be possible if the 
8,500 were scattered among 50,000 others, 
rather than among 85,000. 


Eliminates Problems 


A serial classification system has as a tre- 
mendous merit the problems it eliminates in 
cataloging. The shelf list need not be 
checked lest one assign a number already as- 
signed. Each serial number's being unique 
obviates that difficulty. There need be no de- 
bate as to which classification is best for a 
book. Many times the hardest books to clas- 
sify are the ones least likely to be used. Cer- 
tainly the classification of a book used once 
in twenty years is not of prime importance. 

Last of all it should be noted that a serial 
classification is relative and not fixed shelf. 
Materials so arranged can be shifted from 
any section of the library to any other section 
of the building or of the campus. 

It is true that a serial classification has no 
logical significance. Yet in a closed stack 
system, 90 per cent of the patrons have no 
reason to know or care about the significance 
of classification numbers. Grace Kelley's 
study, The Classification of Books, indicates 
that only about a third of the material on a 
subject can be found under the specific num- 
ber for that class.” 

In addition, those who do use the stacks 
will be forced to look at items outside their 
own fields. It is interesting to note that in 
some recent surveys John Dale Russell has 
suggested that libraries which classify too 
closely may be defeating the purposes of gen- 
eral education. 


2 Kelley, Grace O. The, Claseifonion of Books: An In- 
quiry into Its Usefulness to the Reader, Wilson, 1937. 
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Postwar Reference Service 
By J]. R. Blanchard * 


Mot librarians are nice people and, pub- 

lic opinion to the contrary, they are also 
human. Being human, some have drifted into 
unfortunate habits common in all fields of 
service during the war. In libraries, as in 
most other institutions that serve the public, 
the manpower shortage, longer hours, frayed 
nerves, and aching feet often created a state 
of mind that was not conducive to good rela- 
tions with John Q. Taxpayer. A potential 
supporter of the library may be influenced 
adversely through an offhand or surly manner. 
The pres Aer hours of cataloging and filing 
and planning are worthless if courteous and 
mp igent reference service is not available 
to all. 


Looking down the Nose 


This attitude is usually due to an inferiority 
complex and a generally w view of life. 
Nothing can irritate the reader more than a 
haughty individual who thinks he knows all 
the answers. The librarian has no more rea- 
son to be superior than any other professional 

rson. Many people who come to us for 

elp and information may be, in their fields, 
much more capable and well informed than 
we are in ours. A lack of knowledge of li- 
brary procedure does not necessarily indicate 
stupidity. Let us make allowances and if a 
person does not know how to use the Readers’ 
Guide, let us not then assume that we are 
dealing with an inferior mind. 


Bored and Uninterested 


Almost any type of work has its moments 
of boredom. An attendant, after explaining 
the proper use of the public catalog for the 
fiftieth time during the day, is apt to feel an 
enormous ennui. It must be discouraging 
for a reader who asks a normal and necessary 
question to get a disinterested stare and a 
wave of the hand that is vaguely supposed to 
indicate the proper direction to the catalog. 

Naturally the librarian will encounter ques- 
tions on subjects with which he is either un- 
familiar or in which he has little interest. 
In such cases the reader should be referred 
to a member of the staff who has a knowledge 
of the field. If this is not possible every 


* Senior Reference Assistant, Library of Congress, Wash- 
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effort should be made to help, but the reader 
should understand that he is receiving expert 
assistance only in library usage. Too many 
reference people are liable to affect, often un- 
consciously, an air of wisdom which may be 
justified in some instances but which should 
never be assumed. 


Failure to Carry Through 
Is Frequent 


It is true that for many readers all that is 
necessary is to point out the general sources 
or hint at the proper subject headings. For 
others, whose knowledge of the library is 
scant, more help must be given and often a 
brief talk on library procedures will save time 
in the future. Under no circumstance, how- 
ever, should an inquirer be dismissed unless 
it is obvious that he understands the proper 
use and location of the tools to which he os 
been directed. The use of a catalog reference 
assistant to save the reference people's time, 
if feasible, is an excellent plan. Too many of 
us are guilty of giving incomplete or insuffi- 
cient advice or help. Often the reader is more 
confused than before. Follow through and 
see that he gets what he wants. 

Other faults of commission or omission 
many of us have committed at one time or 
another. It is often true that librarians as a 
group are inclined to be a bit meek. Usually 
they are peace-loving souls of a scholarly 
bent, who if more aggressive would be mak- 
ing more money as insurance salesmen, beauty- 
shop operators, or bricklayers. This some- 
times results in a complex which on occasion 
takes the form of unwarranted servility when 
dealing with the public. Courtesy is, of 
course, always necessary—but remember you 
are a member of a proud profession whose 
service to the community is great—though 
often a 

Turn whatever facet of your personality 
you wish, but have the patron feel that all 
that is possible is being done for him. What 
we must not ~~ is that librarians are in- 
struments of public service. Don’t let us 
neglect the lay person for the scholar. Amer- 
ican libraries are famous the world over as 
living institutions for the people in contrast 
to the European libraries which often are only 
repositories for the use of specialists. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


PRING FEVER seems to come with the season, 
in spite of the wintry breezes that are brisk at 
this writing, but which we trust will have vanished 
by the time this Bulletin comes off the press. The 
maddening but somehow delicious inertia that 
strikes without warning makes even the slightest 
labor loom large . . . and sends us hunting—in 
vain—for indications of the vernal season that we 
feel should be in evidence. Somehow it seems high 
time to. put away winter coats and blankets, snow 
shovels and electric heaters; to hunt for early 
blossoms and swelling buds in the library yard. 
Inside the library, too, the urge of spring is felt. 
Storm windows and doors are being put away, for- 
sythia sprigs—cut and put into water—burst spec- 
tacularly into flower, spring-vacationing students 
hunt material for notebooks and almost-due assign- 
ments, reading clubs seek for appropriately lighter 
topics with which to wind up their season, inven- 
tory looms ahead, as do vacation schedules and 
conference plans. Work taken along home seems 
more than ever likely to come back again in the 
morning—undone. If we are lucky enough to have 
a day off, we pile up a prodigious amount of work 
(enough for a week or so) without any reasonable 
hope of actually plunging into it. We think long- 
ingly of the country... . 

Other folks seem to have the same idea—they 
are borrowing books that have the feel of the coun- 
try in them, aids for gardening, camping, fishing, 
and choice titles for long-delayed personal reading. 
Travel books and folders are being sought; spring 
is the time of mental wanderlust. Nor is a physical 
trip necessary to satisfy this urge. Remember Fran- 
cie, in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn: 


Home at last and now it was the time she had been 
looking forward to all week: fire-escape-sitting time. She 
put a small rug on the fire-escape and got the pillow from 
her bed and propped it against the bars. Luckily there was 
ice in the icebox. She chipped off a small piece and put it 
in a glass of water. The pink-and-white peppermint wafers 
bought this morning were arranged in a little bowl, 
cracked, but of a pretty blue color. She arranged glass, 
bow! and book on the window sill and climbed out on the 
fire-escape. Once out there, she was living in a tree. No 
one upstairs, downstairs or across the way could see her. 
But she could look out through the leaves and see every- 
thing. 

It was a sunny afternoon. A lazy warm wind carried a 
warm sea smell. The leaves of the trees made fugitive 
patterns on the white pillow-case. Nobody was in the yard 
and that was nice . . . almost as good as getting a birthday 
present. 

Francie breathed the warm air, watched the dancing 
leaf shadows, ate the candy and took sips of the. cooled 
water in-between reading the book... . 

As she read, at peace with the world and happy as 
only a little girl could be with a fine book and a little 
bowl of candy, and all alone in the house, the leaf shadows 
shifted and the afternoon passed. 


Some are fortunate enough to be able to follow 
their fancy to the country. But there unsuspecting 
diversions lurk. Some of these are set forth by 
Walter R. Brooks in “Occupational Hazard,” which 
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appeared in the September 1945 number of “Borzoi 
Battledore’”—Lillian J. Bragdon’s interesting little 
monthly about Knopf books for young people. 


There seems to be a general impression among my 
friends, as well as among the friends of other writers of 
my acquaintance who spend part of the year in the coun- 
try, that amid the peace and calm of rural scenes, far from 
the mad whirl of city life, a great deal of work gets done. 
This opinion is held, I think, by those whose work ropes 
them to a city desk. They picture quiet hours of undis- 
turbed concentration, broken only by long solitary contem- 
plative walks which are merely a continuation—the head 
among the clouds, the feet among the undemanding daisies. 

No picture could be more elaborately incorrect. The 
truth is that the writer goes to the country to escape work. 
Or—more accurately—to place himself in a position where 
work is, if not impossible, at least highly improbable. His 
freedom to do this is his peculiar occupational privilege— 
and also his occupational hazard. For he may elect to stay 
in the country the entire year—and do no work at all. 

The proof of this is that the writer who has a piece of 
work to get out in a given time goes to the city to finish 
it. For he knows himself subject to certain occupational 
diseases which in the country are particularly virulent. 
There is, first, writers’ coma, slight attacks of which are 
familiar to everyone who has finally sat down, pen in 
hand, to write thank-you letters a month after Christmas. 
This disease is occasional in the city; it is endemic in the 
country. 


More serious is the ailment caused by the multiplicity 
of demands which the country forces upon the attention. 
In the city, when I look up from my typewriter I see the 
room and its familiar furniture, the window, beyond which 
are the brick walls and blank windows of opposite houses, 
whose dullness drives me back upon my work. But in the 
country, whenever I look up my eye meets something that 
poses a question. On that tray is the chervil I cut yester- 
day; it must be shaken up so it will dry evenly. In the 
corner is the gun. I haven't cleaned it since I missed that 
fox the other day. I look up at the roof and there is the 
spot where it leaked during the storm last night. Have to 
get the ladder and the roofing cement. 

If I look out the window, there is, first, the weather, 
which I pay no attention to in the city. They're raking the 
hay in the big field; I wonder if they want me to run the 
tractor for the bailer. The monkshood is blossoming; it 
ought to be staked up. And was that a fox barking or the 
crash of a falling tree far up in the woods? Hard to tell 
with the door shut. I'd better go listen. Take the gun 
along: he’s probably after another chicken. 

Even if i force my eyes back to the page, a vanishing 
flicker of motion draws them again to the window. That 
lame chipmunk again? And the small-paned windows of 
wavy glass make everything appear twice as interesting. 
Thanks to the distortion, the flora and fauna take on a 
dreamlike character. That mixed herd of camels and 
giraffes pursued by a two-headed giant is only the cows 
being driven down to the barn. This phenomenon scared 
the wits out of me the first time I noticed it. But it is 
always interesting. 

It took me two days to write this piece. 


Authors may indeed find that—to paraphrase The 
Pirates of Penzance—‘a country dweller’s lot is not 
a busy one” as far as work is concerned. The same 
happy state cannot, alas, be claimed by the librarian, 
who finds that the days’ routines, . services, and 
demands go relentlessly on, in city or country, 
spring fever or no. 
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E you are looking for some bright ideas in mail- 
ing pieces you might consider the new overdue 
card of the Cuyahoga County Library, 1150 West 
Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Also the card 
they are sending to notify individuals of specific 
books that might be of interest to them. The first 
is a stamped penny postal card which is a departure 
from the old formal request that you return your 
overdue book. Members of the staff designed the 
card which carries a “memo” from the library in 
large green type. The card is enlivened with a 
simple, pictograph-like running figure, the cut of 
which was borrowed from a candy company which 
had used it in some publicity pieces. It cost $37.00 
to print 20,000 cards, 
but this figure does 
not include the cost of 
the penny post card 
stock. The cards have 
just recently been put 
into use but it is 
hoped that the reac- 
tion will be such as to 
get people to bring 
books back more 
promptly. The second 
piece, which is slight- 
ly wider than a postal 
card is gray with red 
lettering and owes its 
inspiration to a pub- 
lisher’s form. It car- 


ries the name of the a 
library in smaller type | .-*- 

and in bold script: | “*=** eileen 
“About a book we 
think might interest 
you.” At the bottom 
of the card is a line informing the recipient that 
he may reserve the book for immediate use if he 
telephones before a specified time. Including stock, 
this cost $33.00 for 10,000 cards, but they have to 
be stamped before mailing. 

Cuyahoga County Library is also experimenting 
with two mimeographed bookmarks that are being 
tried out to meet specific problems. If they prove 
to be effective in solving the problems they will be 
issued in printed form later. “What! No Charge- 
a-plate?”” was designed to call the attention of 
people in small community branches to the fact that 
they must bring their library identification card 
with them when they want to borrow books. In 
small communities there is often a temptation to be 
careless about this requirement, and Cuyahoga de- 
cided to point out that just as a person must have 
his charge-a-plate or driver's license or auto regis- 
tration available for appropriate purchases so 
should he have his library identification card. ‘““Torn 











MEMO irom 


YOUR BRANCH 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 





We send this cand as a courtesy—to cull to your 
amennon the fact the following books have bere 
retarned longey than the trme lime allowed 














* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of public- 
ity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘“The Crow's Nest,’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


Page?!" was made at the suggestion of one of the 
school librarians who found that people were ever- 
lastingly mending the books with scotch tape. This 
bookmark asks readers not to mend torn pages, 
thanking them for their kind intentions and ex- 
plaining that sticky tapes always have to be re- 
— before proper mending materials can be 
used. 

While you are in a writing mood and are look- 
ing for more helpful library material drop a note 
to the Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan, and ask for a copy 
of the booklists, “Books to Own” and “Books That 
Changed Our Minds.” Single copies are available 
upon request. The first list, which is of children’s 
books, was compiled by a committee of four chil- 
dren's librarians, designed, edited, and printed by 
other members of the Detroit staff. Intended to 
help in the selection of gift books for children for 
Christmas and other occasions as well as a guide to 
children’s books which may be borrowed from the 
library, the booklist includes publisher and price for 
each title it contains, in addition to a descriptive 
note for each book. The list was made available 
for free distribution at all agencies of the Detroit 
Public Library in which it will be accessible 
throughout the year. It is expected that the staff 





This poster for the Children’s Spring 

Book Festival, May 10-17, 1947, designed 

by Marjorie Torrey, is available free upon 

request, from New York Herald Tribune, 

230 West 41st Street, Room 1105, New 
York 18 
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“Shadow Box” Display at the Carnegie 
Library, Rome, Georgia 


Washington's Birthday Display 


of the children’s rooms will utilize this list at 
P.T.A. and other meetings. Copies of the list were 
also sent to Detroit bookstores for guidance in 
purchasing children’s books. The second list was a 
cooperative venture on the part of staffs of the 
home reading, social sciences, and technological 
departments. The list, which includes forty impor- 
tant books published since 1900, with descriptive 
notes for each title, was given free distribution by 
all library agencies. “Books That Changed Our 
Minds” includes books in the fields of anthropol- 
ogy, economics, history, government, psychology, 
religion, sociology, semantics, and physical sciences, 
together with drama and some fiction titles. A hard 
selection to make and most certainly an interesting 
and helpful one. This list was sent to metropolitan 
papers, neighborhood and foreign language news- 
papers, business and house organs. It has also been 
mentioned favorably by both newspaper and radio 
columnists. 

The Carnegie Library of Rome, Georgia, has 
solved one of its publicity problems with consider- 
able success. Located on a through street, the li- 
brary building is set so far back, that it was impos- 
sible to attract the attention of passers-by with any 
kind of exhibit. They decided to build a shadow 
box of good size, and placed it in back of the hedge 
which fronts the library lawn, where it could be 
seen easily by window shoppers and the occupants 
of cars. An artist patron designed the box which 
was built by a commercial firm. Painted white with 
dark green roof of tin, it is equipped with a drain 
that carries rain water down the back. A decora- 
tive, white picket fence adjoins it and ties it up 
with the landscaping. The front is plate glass 
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measuring four by eight feet. Two doors at the 
back, with good locks, make the interior easy of 
access for decoration and the placing of exhibit 
material. 

Many library patrons have volunteered in help- 
ing arrange the displays and this year the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club has agreed to be 
entirely responsible for planning and arranging all 
exhibits. A calendar of exhibits is arranged well in 
advance and an amateur photographer contributes 
pictures of all exhibits, one copy of which goes into 
library files and another accompanies a ‘“‘thank you"’ 
note to those who have worked and planned them. 
Exhibits are changed twice a month. The library 
staff feels that the shadow box has played an im- 
portant part in attracting and encouraging readers. 
Last year circulation: was increased by 5,000 vol- 
umes and one steady patron was heard to remark, 
“The shadow box has rejuvenated the library!”’ 


RELIGIOUS BOOK FAIR 


The Second Annual Religious Book Fair held at 
the City College of New York repeated its 
success of the previous year, coinciding with Re- 
ligious Book Week. The project was conducted 
by the students via their organizations. The exhibit 
was made up of contributions and loans secured 
from the collections of books and holdings owned 
by the libraries and individuals affiliated with the 
various groups and clubs, and was sponsored 
through the library and was extended for an added 
week to accommodate the interest expressed. 


ANTHONY F. RuNTE, Reference Librarian 
School of Business and Civic Adminis- 


tration 
The College of the City of New York 


Copies of the above poster, as well as 
booklist and bookmarks, may be obtained 
without charge from the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 








Display for the Month 


Signs of Spring 





“The Flower Parade Begins” was the pre-Easter 
display at the Reuben Post Halleck Hall High 
School, in Louisville, Kentucky. The bright tulips 
on a deep blue background and the clear white sun- 
dial were the background for flower gardening 
books. The lettering was deep blue, the back- 
ground pale yellow. On a similar board was a 
poster for vegetable gardening books, “How Green 
will your garden be?” All words were in black 
cutouts except the word “Green.” The cutouts were 
from construction paper with wallpaper in the 
wood grain for the fence and mailbox post. The 
vegetables were lifelike with their respective pack- 
ages of seeds on them. The fork handle and the 
mail flag were red, the background creamy yellow. 
Green grass added to the feeling of oversize reality. 





Displays at the Reuben Post Halleck Hall 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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“Atomic Energy: Force for Life or Chaos,” the 
graphic exhibition recently on view at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, has been acquired 
by the National Committee on Atomic Information, 
and will be routed as a traveling show to libraries, 
institutes, forums, etc. The itinerary is now being 
planned. Libraries interested in receiving this dis- 
play should write as soon as possible to: A. E. Cas- 
grain, Acting Executive Director, National Commit- 
tee on Atomic Information, 1749 L Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Requests for the exhibit which were forwarded 
to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, have been turned 
over to Mr. Casgrain. 

Tentative plans are already under way for show- 
ing at: Youth Conference, United Nations Council, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; Philadelphia 
Chapter, Foreign Policy Association; National 
Commission of UNESCO, Philadelphia; Philadel- 
phia Public Library; Chicago Public Library; Mid- 
America Exposition, Cleveland. 


BOOKS AND TREES 


One week before Arbor Day in Governor George 
Clinton School in Poughkeepsie, a game based on 
Ada Sherwood’s Arbor Day Alphabet—finding a 
tree for each letter of the alphabet—was used in- 
stead of the usual library instruction, story hour, 
or book seiection. Around the edge of the bulletin 
board were placed the letters of the alphabet and in 
the center were the directions. The children thus 
competed for the king and queenship of Arbor Day 
in that school. Each child was given a blank with 
the letters of the alphabet along the left-hand side 
and with a few questions about Arbor Day at the 
bottom of the page. Instructions were that all |i- 
brary resources might be used to answer the ques- 
tions. With this, the children were turned loose 
They rushed for encyclopedias, card catalog, and 
vertical file. 

Determining the king and queen was an easy 
task. The librarian had only to count the names of 
trees and to check the questions. In the lower 
grades one hundred trees scored high but the 
eighth-grade children found nearly two hundred 
trees. A word or date answered the questions which 
were: 

In what state was Arbor Day first celebrated ? 

Who was responsible for the origin of this day? 

When was Arbor Day first celebrated ? 

In how many states is Arbor Day a legal holiday? 

When is Arbor Day celebrated in California? 

Name the states in which Arbor Day is a legal 

holiday. 


On the appointed day the whole school assembled 
on the front lawn for the tree planting. The actua! 
ceremony was very short and traditional. It will not 
be remembered by many of the students but the 
entire school will recall the fun derived from the 
search for names of trees. 

NorMaA E. LERKINS, Librarian 
Governor George Clinton School 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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5 lero John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Con- 
test, sponsored jointly by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the A.L.A. Public Relations Conamit- 
tee, will be held for the second time at the 1947 
A.L.A. conference in San Francisco. Awards will 
be offered in seven groups: four to public libraries 
according to population, one to school libraries, one 
to college and university libraries, and one to spe- 
cial or state or other libraries. Entries include a 
cross section of the library's publicity during 1946, 
in a scrapbook, according to rules outlined in the 
entry blank. It is necessary for each library wishing 
to send a scrapbook to fill out an entry blank by 
May 15, although the scrapbooks themselves are 
sent to the conference. All libraries are eligible, and 
are urged to compete for these nation-wide publicity 
honors. For an entry blank with all information, 
write to the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York 52. 


eo & & 


Public Affairs Book Service offers a new service 
for libraries and schools—a clearinghouse for Brit- 
ish and American books. For particulars write to 
Public Affairs Book Service, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington 8, D.C. 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 
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It’s the work of those darned termites again! 
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National Boys and Girls Week marks its 27th 
annual observance this year from April 26 to May 3, 
with the theme: “Youth: The Trustees of Pos- 
terity.” Information, a poster, and a manual of 
suggestions may be obtained free of charge from 
the National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


oe & & 


The Faxon Librarians Guide has finally been 
published and is available free of charge upon re- 
quest. Address F. W. Faxon Company, 83 Francis 
Street, Back Bay, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


eo & & 


“Recent Educational Literature,” a selected list 
of recent books and articles in periodicals which 
discuss educational aims and curricular develop- 
ments in American colleges and universities, is 
available at ten cents a copy from Eleanor F. Lewis, 
Reference Librarian, Northwestern University Li- 
brary, Evanston, Illinois. 


eo & & 


An annotated booklist, World Neighbors: People 
of the United Nations, is available at fifty cents a 
copy from the Denver, Colorado, Public Library. 


eo & & 


The Gold Star List'of American Fiction, now in 
its thirty-third year, is available from the Syracuse, 
New York, Public Library. Single copies, 50c; 
ten or more copies, 10 per cent discount; fifty or 
more copies, 20 per cent discount. 


eo & & 


Nominations are in order for the person who is 
to receive the hundred-dollar award offered by Let- 
ter, ‘the magazine of relationships,” edited and 
published in Tucson, Arizona, by Ada P. McCor- 
mick. The text of last year’s award, which went to 
Linna Culik, for many years a branch librarian in 
the Detroit Public Library, expressed as the idea of 
the award “to thank a man or woman whose work 
especially exemplifies the way librarians use their 
professional skill to give to all the tools of life.” 
The citation closes: “This award, given to one li- 
brarian, is also to thank all librarians of many 
tongues and countries who, over the world, work 
to unite mankind.” 

The award is to be given for service which may 
be either broad or very restricted in so far as the 
numbers of people affected provided it meets the 
following general requisites: (a) That it empha- 
size the human qualities of service in librarianship. 
(Commendable though it may be, the development 
of efficient techniques is not within the purpose of 
this award.) (b) That it be performed in line of 
duty as a librarian rather than as a personal effort 
detached from library service. 

Nominations, preferably from groups or associa- 
tions, should be sent to the chairman of the Letter 
Award Committee, Karl Brown, c/o Library Jour- 
nal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ALDRICH, ELLA V. Using Books and Li- 
braries. rev. ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
88p. $1.25, paper 

2. BATCHELDER, MARJORIE. 
atre Handbook. New York, Harper, 1947. 
$3.75 

3. Dexter, Dave. Jazz Cavalcade. New York, 
Criterion, 1946. 258p. $3 

4. FREE, Montacue. All About House Plants. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1946. 329p. $3.50 

5. GOLDMAN, RICHARD F. The Concert Band. 
New York, Rinehart, 1946. 246p. $3 

6. Kaye, §. LEON. The Production and Prop- 
erties of Plastics. Scranton, Pennsylvania. Inter- 
national Textbook Company, 1947. 612p. $5 

7. KOHL, GRACE L.; il. by SAMUEL NISENSON. 
A Picture Almanac for Boys and Girls. Garden 
City, Garden City Publishing Company, 1946. $2 

8. McCoy, Guy. Portraits of the World's 


The Puppet The- 
293p. 


Best-Known Musicians. Philadelphia, Presser, 
1946. 251p. $3.50 

9. MACNarr, Har.ey F., ed. China. Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1946. 573p. 


$6.50 

10. Petroleum Almanac. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1946. 420p. $5; 
paper, $4 

11. SreceLe, H. H. Building Trades Dictionary. 
Chicago, Drake, 1946. 380p. $3 

12. StmMONS, ERNEST J., ed. USSR, a Concise 
Handbook. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1947. 
$4.50 

13. SLONIMSKY, NicHoLaAs. The Road to 
Music. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1947. 178p. 
$2.75 

14. SmitH, Horatio, ed. Columbia Diction- 
ary of Modern European Literature. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1947. 899p. $10 

15. WiILLiAMs, HENRY L. Casey Jones Cyclo- 
pedia of Aviation Terms. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1946. 246p. $5 


Modern European Literature 


ee is a great pity that Horatio Smith did not live 
to see the publication of the Columbia Diction- 
ary of Modern European Literature,“ which because 
of his careful editing and wise selection of contribu- 
tors will doubtless be ranked as the most useful and 
distinguished reference book of 1947 to appear in 
this field. His preface is a model of what prefaces 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS & Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


should be, in which he notes that the 1167 articles 
represent the fresh reactions of 239 specialists 
(who have read the books in the languages in which 
they were written) to 200 French authors, 150 Ger- 
mans, 100 Russians, 100 Italians, 100 Spaniards, 
50 Poles, and 40 Czechs. “We did not play the 
game of quotas.” The twentieth century and the 
immediately preceding and closely related decades 
are approached not through the numerous current 
manuals with a view to perpetuating choices found 
there, but through the choices of the contributors, 
whose biographical and critical sketches vary in 
length according to the importance of the subject. 
This fresh critical and enthusiastic approach pro- 
duces a real evaluation instead of the usual dull 
chronology of titles with brief description of their 
contents. 

A most useful reference feature is the survey 
from 1870 to the present of each of the European 
literatures. And it is interesting to note that the 
article on French literature by Henri Peyre of Yale 
is as long as Barnard Weinberg’s essay on the same 
subject in the recently published Encyclopedia of 
Literature, though the latter attempts to cover the 
whole of French literature. The Columbia Dic- 
tionary also has articles on French naturalism and 
French symbolism. Reference librarians will like 
the chronologically arranged bibliographies which 
append each article. 

This critical guide to all living writers of thirty- 
one countries who have attained eminence in their 
art should furnish a quick source of reference which 
has long been needed, and will take its place beside 
the —— Companions on the ready reference 
shelf. 


China and USSR 


Two valuable guides to these large countries 
have appeared in recent months. The first, China,’ 
is the fifth of the United Nations Series to appear 
under the general editorship of Robert J. Kerner. 
Thirty-three contributors under the editor Harley 
MacNair have written chapters on the background, 
historical and political development, philosophy 
and religion, the arts, literature and education, eco- 
nomics and reconstruction, with a concluding chap- 
ter by David Nelson Rowe on China among the 
nations. A selected bibliography represents the 
recommendations of the various contributors and 
is classified by subject. The editor's aim was to 
present the most recent scholarly information by 
the most distinguished authorities and the result is 
a handbook which emphasizes not only present con- 
ditions but the development of the Chinese people, 
their culture, outstanding personalities and insti- 
tutions through the ages. Maps and photographs 
illustrate the volume. 

USSR, a Concise Handbook” is the outgrowth 
of a series of courses on contemporary Russian 
Civilization at Cornell University and a series of 
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articles on Russia which were written by the staff 
and other scholars for the Encyclopedia Americana. 
Intended as a concise introduction for anyone in- 
terested in the Soviet Union (and who isn’t?) it 
includes sections on geography, political science, 
the social sciences, the humanities, and science by 
a number of outstanding authorities such as Schu- 
man, Pares, Kazakevich, and Ernest J. Simmons, 
with classified bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter. It looks more like a reference handbook 
than China, employing the outline form in some 
chapters and including a chronology of foreign 
affairs from 1917 to May 1945. 

Small libraries who have the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana may find that it adequately meets their need 
for information on Russia, but larger ones will 
probably find that demand warrants their purchas- 
ing this handsomely gotten up basic, factual survey. 


Science and Technology 


The Petroleum Almanac™ is the second contri- 
bution of the National Industrial Conference Board 
“to the provision of authoritative, long-term facts 
of permanent value about the nation’s major indus- 
tries,” the first being a survey of the cotton textile 
industry. Statistics of major industry divisions, 
utilization, financial data, labor, taxation, world 
conditions, a directory of governmental regulato 
bodies and a glossary of terms are the chief ref- 
erence features. Source for statistics is always 
given, often being a U.S. government agency. Many 
useful tables, such as expenditures for maintenance 
on state highways, 1921-1944, and the standing of 
the Conference Board will recommend it to the 
college and public reference librarian. 

Building Trades Dictionary,” like others of 
Drake's practical books of instruction is written in 
simple language and covers carpentry, plastering, 
electrical work, plumbing, painting, to name a few. 
It aims to include words and expressions not found 
in general dictionaries and is illustrated with a 
large number of clearly drawn figures. Definitions 
are brief, e.g., bench level, “A small level mostly 
used on bench work,” and no pronunciation is 
given. It is elementary enough for a high school 
collection. 

More of a textbook than Sasso’s recent handbook 
(Current Reference Books, February 1947) is The 
Production and Properties of Plastics,’ intended for 
senior high schools, colleges, craftsmen, and manu- 
facturers. It is not an elementary introduction, 
however, and technical terminology is employed. 
Special sections include a directory of plastics trade 
names and a glossary of terms. 

Casey Jones Cyclopedia of Aviation Terms™ 
arranges short nontechnical definitions under fifteen 
logical divisions of the subject, e.g., heavier-than- 
air aircraft, aircraft engines, fuel systems, naviga- 
tion, flight, and aerodynamics. The editors feel 
that this arrangement facilitates repeated reference 
to items and illustrations and simplifies the search 
for items whose names are not known. Outstand- 
ing features are the excellent illustrations, the ar- 
rangement, the simply-worded definitions, and the 
complete index of terms defined. 


Music and the Arts 


How to produce a puppet show, how to make a 
living as a puppeteer, how to use puppetry in edu- 
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cation, all these are covered in the Puppet Theatre 
Handbook, which Payl McPharlin hails as the 
most comprehensive treatment of the subject yet 
to appear. Clear, black-and-white drawings, a full 
bibliography, and sources for stage and workshop 
equipment add to the usefulness of the guide. 

The cavalcade of jazz histories has been increased 
recently by Jazz Cavalcade* by Dave Dexter, whom 
Benny Goodman calls the most accurate and un- 
prejudiced writer-editor on the subject. Its ref- 
erence value is found in the list of recordings, the 
photographs and the bibliography of books and 
periodicals. Orson Welles says “You'll find noth- 
ing in it of that sentimentality and spurious mysti- 
cism which muddy many earlier treatments.” 

The Concert Band * is the first of the series, ‘The 
Field of Music,” edited by Ernest Hutcheson, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Juilliard School of Music. 
Chapters are devoted to the nature and place of 
the concert band, its development, instrumentation, 
functions of its instruments, its music, and the 
bandmaster. High school and college librarians will 
wish to call it to the attention of their local band- 
masters. 

A sprightly introduction to the understanding of 
music is The Road to Music," which uses clever 
pictorial illustrations and limericks to explain the 
musical alphabet, rhythm, counterpoint, and the 
orchestra. Not only will it entertain and instruct 
the high school student but it will furnish many 
lively anecdotes about music and musicians for 
speakers at music study clubs. 

Alphabetically arranged, small and rather muddy 
little photographs with brief identification notes 
make up the contents of Portraits of the World's 
Best-Known Musicians,’ which should be a handy 
identification guide to nearly 5,000 artists. It is 
based on “The Etude Historical Musical Portrait 
Series,” a feature of the Etude for nearly nine 
years, which also included patrons of musical art 
and outstanding music publishers. Though the 
volume is world-wide in scope, its classified index 
is restricted to this country, with artists listed by 
state. 


Miscellaneous 


Sympathetic librarians who wish to be really 
helpful to the distracted owner of a sickly poinsetta 
or a shrinking African violet will add Montague 
Free’s Al] About House Plants* to their reference 
collections. Illustrated with many exciting color 
photographs and filled with practical suggestions, 
this wittily written amateurs’ guide to the successful 
indoor culture of flowers, foliage plants, shrubs, 
bulbs, and vines, is an authentic source of infor- 
mation on not only how to pot, pinch, and prune, 
but how to assemble and care for terrariums and 
artistic small plant arrangements. Useful to the 
beginner is the list of easily grown plants. Ond 
librarians who wish to brighten up their reading 
rooms with hardy spring-flowering bulbs will profit 
by learning that in planting, the bulbs should not 
be screwed into the pots like light bulbs, but gently 
pressed into the soil. 

Over 1,200 black-and-white drawings illustrate 
the readable text of A Picture Almanac for Boys 
and Girls" which is intended to stimulate the 
child’s natural curiosity and arouse a desire to read 
other books. Devoting one page to each day of the 
year, the compilers give brief facts about holidays, 
famous people, animals, birds, fish and flowers, 


(Continued on page 625) 
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“By Which We Rise” 


EADING LADDERS FOR HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS, the first pamphlet of the “Work in 
Progress Series” of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (Washington 6, D.C.), is an interesting, pro- 
vocative compilation of titles of books intended to 
help understanding in the eight areas of: Family 
life, Rural-urban contrasts; Economic differences; 
Differences between generations; Adjustment to 
new places and situations; How it feels to grow up; 
Belonging to groups; and Experiences of accept- 
ance and rejection. ‘The ladders are presented in 
two sections. The first includes annotated books 
which contain pertinent illustrations of the theme 
under consideration. This is followed by an over-all 
list, including the annotated titles, to provide teach- 
ers with a larger choice on the same theme. Each 
over-all list has four divisions: primary, intermedi- 
ate, high school, and mature readers.”” In addition 
to the ladders, there are excellent sections on: De- 
veloping sensitivity; How to discuss books; and 
Arranging discussions. “Discussion must get at 
the human significance of books. . . . It is impor- 
tant to relate these human experiences to the per- 
sonal experiences of the readers. . . . Discussion 
of books should develop the ability to gain insight 
from books and to compare books on the basis of 
common situations and themes. . . . Discussion 
should permit combining reactions to books of dif- 
ferent degrees of maturity.” Though the type is 
hard on the eyes, with spaces between words some- 
times little more than the space between letters, 
the ladders fill such a great need that the pamphlet 
is well worth its cost of $1. 


Good Books 


What makes a book good? This is the answer 
given in the pamphlet, For the Children’s Book- 
shelf (prepared by the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, and available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 10c—Publication 304— 
1946): “The best books are those that have such 
real quality that their appeal is very broad. The 
ideal child’s book, in fact, is a ‘whole family’ book 
—one that can be read with pleasure and absorp- 
tion by grown-ups, too.” Books are arranged by 
types and age-groups, with buying information, but 
no annotations. 


Housing Is a Library Problem 


Libraries now have on their hands not only the 
problem of housing their own materials but also a 
* School and children's librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this pa to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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problem resulting from the general housing short- 
age. The A.L.A. Public Relations Office finds that 
“Storybooks are asked for frequently by parents 
whose small children must be kept quiet because of 
the older people in the house. Both children and 
adults find it more difficult to keep track of their 
books. The librarian in Superior, Wisconsin, says 
that more children’s books are lost, and the children 
explain that they have no space of their own in 
which to keep things.’ Can any schools trace in- 
creased after-school use of the library to the hous- 
ing shortage? 


Books, Plus 


The demand for audio-visual education aids is 
being felt by the textbook publishers. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., is putting out a new “‘pack- 
age” of teaching tools on the high school and col- 
lege level. The package consists of textbook, 16mm 
motion pictures, and silent filmstrips. Each series 
of films will be specially prepared for use with a 
definite book, with the intention that the book shal! 
be the basic source of information, the motion pic- 
tures stimulating student interest and giving realis- 
tic explanation of theories, principles, techniques, 
and applications, and the filmstrips amplifying the 
presentation, asking questions and re-emphasizing 
key points. 


Briefly Noted 


Keep Our Press Free, by Robert E. Cushman, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 123, 10c from 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

Editorial Digest, a new magazine, printing edi- 
torials selected from leading newspapers in Amer- 
ica. Price, 20c a copy, $2 a year, R. K. Hess, 43 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

You and the Atom, a booklist prepared by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; ic 
each in lots of 100 or more, with notation, in place 
of library’s name, as follows. ‘‘A Selected List of 
Books Available at Your Public Library’; 1c each 
in lots of 1,000 or more, with name of purchasing 
library on list instead of above notation. 


Readings for Democracy, 1946 IV, a list of 39 
books (mostly adult) “that every American should 
read” (beginning with A Nation of Nations, by 
Louis Adamic), free from National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

October 1946 issue of Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, on the picture collection, evaluating 26 specific 
chart, poster, and picture series, and including a 
list of 53 other sources of worth-while free and 
inexpensive material; 50c a copy, American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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Title Cards for Shakespeare’s Plays 


6 ban Bennington College Library’s Shakespeare 
material is used extensively, the texts of the 
plays being available in separate editions, in Shakes- 
peare’s collected works, and in other play collec- 
tions. Until spring 1944 the sum total of places 
where we might locate copies of the individual 
plays was ascertainable from the cards in the cata- 
log drawer for Shakespeare, but under the titles 
themselves we could not hope for exhaustive infor- 
mation. Since, in a dictionary catalog, we expect 
to find anything bearing a distinctive title, we 
decided to track down the thirty-four universally 
accepted plays, and to give complete information 
under title. 


Our first thought was to avoid making separate 
title analytics, which would swell the catalog and 
confuse library users, and instead to assemble the 
holdings for each play on one card, giving the in- 
formation as briefly as possible. Next we listed 
the plays on slips, using the simple title, e.g., 
Antony and Cleopatra, rather than The Tragedy of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Here too came the various 
“King” plays with the question of whether to use 
Henry IV or King Henry IV; we chose to use the 
word “King” in each instance, making a cross refer- 
ence from each rejected title. Our list, with cross 
references: 


All’s Well That Ends Well 
Antony and Cleopatra 

As You Like It 

Comedy of Errors 
Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet 

Julius Caesar 

King Henry IV 

King Henry V 

King Henry VI 

King Henry VIII 

King John 

King Lear 

King Richard II 

King Richard III 

Love's Labour’s Lost 
Macbeth 

Measure for Measure 
Merchant of Venice 

Merry Wives of Windsor 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Much Ado about Nothing 
Othello 

Pericles 

Romeo and Juliet 
Taming of the Shrew 
The Tempest 

Timon of Athens 

Titus Andronicus 
Troilus and Cressida 
Twelfth Night 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Winter's Tale 


(x Anthony and Cleopatra) 


(x Henry IV) 
(x Henry V) 
(x Henry VI) 
(x Henry VIII) 


(x Richard IT) 
(x Richard III) 


(x Otello) 


(x Katharine and Petruchio) 


We found that we possessed Shakespeare's plays 
in a variety of editions, although not every play in 
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every edition; some we had in Bell’s British The- 
atre, Eliot's Little Theatre Classics, Inchbald’s Brit- 
ish Theatre, Kreymborg’s Poetic Drama, and the 
collection New York Drama. For expediency we 
gave symbols to the various editions, ‘“K” for the 
complete works edited by Kittredge, “B’’ for Bell, 
etc., which symbols we noted on the thirty-four 
slips as applicable, in the following order. 

1. Any copy cataloged as a separate. 

2. The complete works which we keep in our reference 
alcove. 

3. The various editions of collected works of Shakes- 
peare, complete with volume number, if in sets of 
more than one volume. 

4. The other collections, Bell, Eliot, Inchbald, etc., with 
volume number if necessary. 


For each entry we decided to give, in as con- 
densed a form as possible, brief title, editor, or 
publisher if important, and imprint date. We were 
then ready to type the actual title cards, a sample 
of which follows: 





Romeo and Juliet 
Shakespeare, William 
This play can be found in: 





822.33 S Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet, Random 
house (c1936}. 

Ref 

822.33 S Shakespeare. Complete works. (1925). 

822.33 S Shakespeare. New variorum ed. 

v. 1 1871- 

822.08 I Inchbald. British theatre. 1808. 

v. 1 











Even with runover to a second, and in one case 
third card, the total card stock added to the catalog 
was 75, instead of an estimated 170-180 for indi- 
vidual title analytics. In the future, as copies of 
the various plays are acquired, we can easily add 
such information to our title cards; and if others 
are withdrawn, we plan to strike through those 
entries. We know that our public will find these 
cards of use, and we expect to benefit ourselves, in 
locating any particular title quickly. 

MurigEt L. KEMP, Cataloger 
Bennington College Library 
Bennington, Vermont 


Vocational Asset 


A member of the staff, having found an apart- 
ment by means of an ad in the Times, gives this 
advice to house hunters. Stress the fact that you 
are a librarian, it gets "em! One charming lady 
offered a room and bath in lieu of the apartment 
wanted, and said, “I couldn’t help trying. Librar- 
ians just fascinate me.” Another thought it would 
be lovely to have one around the house. 


—Los Angeles Public Library Broadcaster 
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1948 A.L.A. Conference 


HE Executive Board has authorized Head- 

quarters to make arrangements to have the 
1948 Conference in Atlantic City, New Jersey. At 
this writing, arrangements are progressing favor- 
ably. 


A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary 


E. W. McDiarmid, president of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, has announced 
the appointment of N. Orwin Rush as executive 
secretary of the A.C.R.L. Mr. Rush will have his 
office at the Headquarters of the A.L.A. 50 East 
Huron Street. Therefore, in the future, college and 
university librarians will have a specialist at A.L.A. 
Headquarters who can handle all questions affect- 
ing college, university, and research librarians. 


H.R. 2465 


The Public Library Service Demonstration Bill 
was introduced into the House, March 10, by Con- 
gressman Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio. The House 
number is now H.R. 2465. 

Paul Howard is working with the State Commit- 
tees to secure hearings in the Senate Committee on 
Education and Public Welfare and the House Com- 
mittee on Education. 


English Librarian Visits U.S. 


Lionel McColvin, chief librarian of the City of 
Westminster, London, England, lectured at library 
schools and visited libraries during February and 
March on invitation of the A.L.A. Mr. McColvin 
is en route to England from a visit to the Middle 
East and Australia under the sponsorship of the 
British Council. 


Progress Report on Placement 


A comparison of Placement Office statistics from 
the Buffalo and Midwinter Conferences may be of 
interest to librarians. 


Positions available and salaries offered 


Midwinter Buffalo 
CO TR io Sines onde ve cketes 8% 19% 
$2100-$2499 . 45% 62% 
RH a any 8 30% 15% 
SER CER RE 14% 2% 
CRONE GN oc cb ud eves cdbddaaieag | OD 2% 

Persons registering and salaries they would consider 

Midwinter Buffalo 
CREE TD 2 iio cecccis. dine ae 10% 
$2100-$2499 ‘ 19% 26% 
ED wn keweaeed he alas -ted 35% 25% 
GD cc obknsiinneges oc'eine 41% 30% 
SPEED oso vocincdcbeceicctses 9% 


At Midwinter there were 282 position requests 
and 41 registrants; 8 of the 41 registrants were 
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library school students who will not be available 
until June. 

In interpreting these figures, particularly the ones 
for the registrants, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the facts that a smaller group comes to a midwinter 
conference and that there is a preponderance of 
administrators in attendance. Ten per cent of the 
position requests were from various governmental! 
agencies. 

The housing situation continues to be an impor- 
tant factor in placement. Many good people would 
be going to better positions if adequate housing 
could be assured. 

The Placement Office staff felt that the making 
of definite appointments for interviews was an ad- 
vantage to those attending the conference and to 
the staff. They hope to continue the practice at 
San Francisco. 


Cataloging Division Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the A.L.A. Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification submits the 
following list of nominees for officers to be elected 
in the 1947 election: 


PRESIDENT 


M. Ruth MacDonald, Army Medical Library, 
ton, D.C. 


VICE PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT) (One to be elected) 
Margaret Oldfather, University of Illinois Library, Ur 
bana 


Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia University Libraries, New 
York City 
SECRETARY-TREASURER (One fo be elected for a three-year 
term) 
Margaret Webster Ayrault, Processing Section, U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C. 
Marion Phillips, Minneapolis Public Library 


Washing- 


DrrecTor-AT-LARGE (One to be elected) 
Benjamin Allen Custer, Detroit Public Library 
Bessie Greenwood, Public Library, Vancouver, B.( 
Canada 


A.L.A. CouNcILors (Two to be elected, but not both from 
the same bracket) 
Marjorie Brownell, 

Rochester, N.Y. 


University of Rochester Library, 


f 
Loeta Lois Johns, Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Cen- 
ter, University of Washington Library, Seattle 
—~- Dickson, Public Library, Providence, R.I. 
— M. Pearson, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington 
f Florence A. Bissett, Library of Parliament, 
Ont., Canada 
t Virginia E. Murray, McGill University Library School, 
Canada 


Ottawa, 


ontreal, Que., 


Additional nominations, signed by not less than 
ten members of the division, may be filed with the 
secretary-treasurer, Alice E. Phelps, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, before April 25. Nominees must be 
members of the division in good standing and must 
file an acceptance of their nomination with the 
Nominating Committee: Marget H. C. Meikleham, 


(Continued on page 625) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





OURSES in radio broadcasting and television 
are at present frequent features of university 
and college curricula, and of such organizations as 
the Y.M.C.A., and broadcasting and television com- 
panies, but up to now there has been little in the 
way of bibliography and nothing that is either 
complete or annotated, although there have been 
frequent calls for such a handy reference guide. 
In RADIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVI- 
SION: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Oscar Rose has endeavored to meet this need. 
This bibliography covers the entire field of radio 
broadcasting and television except the technologi- 
cal. Nearly 1,000 books and pamphlets, published 
in the United States and covering American activi- 
ties, are listed under broad subject headings, with 
all necessary bibliographical information. Each title 
is accompanied by an annotation which gives the 
substance of the book. In this way, titles cease to 
be misleading and the reader can know on a mo- 
ment’s notice exactly which books he wants. 
Inexpensive, up to date, complete and thorough, 
yet easy to use, here is a practical guide to the 
literature of radio and television for both student 
and instructor as well as the professional worker. 
It will be needed in public, college and school li- 
braries, in addition to the many companies and or- 
ganizations specializing in radio broadcasting or 
television. It will also be extremely helpful in re- 
education courses for veterans. 


Fastest Growing 


More libraries have subscribed to the new BIOG- 
RAPHY INDEX in the first six months of its 
existence than for any other Wilson periodical 
index in a similar period of time, according to 
statistics recently compiled by our bookkeeping 
department. Moreover, the subscriptions came 
from all sizes and classes of libraries in almost 
equal proportion, giving further testimony to the 
wide usefulness and popularity of this new publi- 
cation. 


Here are a few unsolicited comments, typical of 
the many fine things subscribers have written us 
about BIOGRAPHY INDEX: 


A School Library—This morning, bright and early, your 
first number of the BIOGRAPHY INDEX arrived. It is 
a real pleasure to say I am delighted with it. It is a mar- 
velous piece of work. It reveals a comprehensive and 
laborious task, painstakingly executed, and be assured its 
presence in the library will be a valuable aid to librarian 
and students alike. What would we librarians do without 
such a company as H. W. Wilson which aims to keep us 
supplied with so many time-saving indexes and publica- 
tions? 


A Teachers College Library—Congratulations on BIOG- 
RAPHY INDEX. From my preliminary examination, it 
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looks like the answer to a librarian’s prayer. It is par- 
ticularly welcome to this library since we find that ques- 
tions about people are the hardest that we have to handle. 


A Public Library—We feel that we will find the BIOG- 
RAPHY INDEX very useful and are grateful for the in- 
clusion of the “‘Checklist of Composite Books Analysed.”’ 
This will eliminate the necessity of making many cards 
for our catalog, which is an item in a library where the 
staff is small and largely untrained. 


A University Library—Cheers for H. W. Wilson! We've 
just received your new BIOGRAPHY INDEX. It’s won- 
derful! We shall use it until it is dog-eared. Students 
and faculty are especially appreciative. The cross-references 
and thorough coverage have made answering student ques- 
tions an easier task. The staff now needs only to hand out 
your cheerful journal when a biographical question arises. 


A Public Library—Our everlasting gratitude for the 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX. We have only the highest praise 
to give The H. W. Wilson Company for its latest aid to 
libraries, The time saved in the Catalog Department by 
discontinuing biography analytics—the very complete index 
to professions and occupations—make the BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX one of the most valuable library tools ever offered. 


School Magazines 


In the new edition of Laura K. Martin's MAG- 
AZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES the war 
magazines have been dropped, and all material has 
been revised and brought up to date. This indis- 
pensable tool for the selection of periodicals for 
school libraries discusses many magazines and 
recommends one hundred for first purchase. These 
are classified under general headings so that the 
best will be provided in many fields—fiction, 
sports, vocations, science, news, etc. There are re- 
ports on familiar titles, comments on editorial poli- 
cies, a section devoted to children’s magazines, 
discussions of digests and religious periodicals, 
several pages devoted to the comics, and attention 
even to magazine advertising pages. Designed 
especially for high schools, Miss Martin’s book has 
also proved useful for teachers and librarians work- 
ing with children, college students, and adults. 


Encore 


Ruth Norton’s article on adult education— 
“School Bells Ring in the ‘Peoples University’ ”’— 
which appeared in the December 1946 BULLETIN, 
was reprinted in the February issue of the Humani- 
ties Review. 

The work of Grace Livingston Hill, writer of 
popular novels with a religious flavor who died 
recently, has been reprinted more often than that 
of any other novelist, according to statistics in the 
CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. The CAT- 
ALOG lists 76 of Mrs. Hill’s 79 books as available 
in inexpensive editions. This tops the next most 
prolific author in the reprint field—Zane Gray—by 
33 volumes. 
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Rights of Women 


In 1944 Carrie Chapman Catt, whose recent 
death was the occasion of national tribute, con- 
sented for the first time to have the story of her 
life made public. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: 
A BIOGRAPHY—written by Mrs. Catt’s lifetime 
associate and friend, Mary Gray Peck—gives the 
history of Mrs. Catt’s struggle for women’s suf- 
frage, her travels in Europe, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica campaigning for women’s rights, and her later 
efforts for the League of Nations, World Court, 
and the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 


U.N. 


Two new periodicals which have to do with the 
activities of the United Nations are now indexed 
in the READERS’ GUIDE. United Nations W eekly 
Bulletin, which began publication August 3, 1946, 
is put out by the Department of Public Information 
and carries news of the U. N., reports and analyses 
of proceedings, and background material. The 
United Nations World, a merger of the magazines 
Asia, Inter-American, and Free W orld, which began 
publication in February 1947, is edited from an 
international standpoint and is concerned with “the 
problems of the United Nations organization and 
of the peoples of the world.” Both periodicals 
have been indexed in the GUIDE from the date of 
their first issue. 


Price Increase 


Starting with the new volume of the BULLETIN, 
which will begin with the September 1947 issue, 
the subscription price will be $2. This has been 
necessitated by the rise in the cost of production, 
both in materials and labor. Single copies of the 
BULLETIN, from now on, will sell for twenty-five 
cents each. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX. On the service basis 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. rev. and enlarged ed. $1.90 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1946. 7th ed. $3.50 

Peck, Mary G. Carrie Chapman Catt: A 
Biography. $3 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis 

Rose, Oscar. RADIO BROADCASTING AND 
TELEVISION: AN ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. $1.50 











Schedules 


Because of production difficulties and unforeseen 
delays, it has not been possible to adhere strictly to 
publishing schedules in recent months. We are 
making every effort to speed work on our publica- 
tions, but for the time being all announcements of 
publication dates appearing in the Lighthouse will 
be tentative. 
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Indexer Wanted 


We need an indexer on the INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INDEX. Applicants should have a know!l- 
edge of chemistry and physics and experience in 
cataloging. Please write for particulars if you are 
interested. THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 621) 


gems, ships, mountains, leaving space for a personal 
weather report where temperature and weather con- 
ditions for the day may be noted. The fact that the 
index is not adequate for quick reference will prob- 
ably not detract from its use, since it is intended 
for personal rather than library purchase. 

Using Books and Libraries,’ which has recently 
appeared in a revised edition should oft remind us 
that instruction in the use of the library need not 
be dull. Clever illustrations and clearly written text 
cover classification, the card catalog, and reference 
books in various subjects. 


s 68 
A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 624) 


Chairman, Effie Gale Abraham, Gertrude Doris 
Edwards, Helen Hefling, Wyllis E. Wright. 


“Guide to Comparative Literature”’ 


Charlton G. Laird, head, Department of English, 
University of Nevada, Reno, has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of the “Guide to Comparative Liter- 
ature and Intercultural Relations” to replace the 
late Arthur E. Christy. One hundred twenty-five 
scholars throughout the country are contributing to 
the publication, which is — to be published 
in 1948 by the American Library Association with 
the help of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Pratt Institute 100 Per Cent 


The A.L.A. Membership Department reports that 
every member of the Pratt Institute Library School 
class is a member of the A.L.A. 


Division Memberships 


As of December 31, 1946, the A.L.A. divisions 
had the following members and were thus entitled 
to the number of councilors indicated: 


Association of College and Referénce Libraries, 
2,441 members, 10 councilors. 

Division of Cataloging and Classification, 1,326 
members, 6 councilors. 

Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, 2,767 members, 11 councilors. 

Hospital Libraries Division, 393 members, 2 
councilors. 

Library Education Division had no report on 
members at the time the other figures were compiled 
and has not elected councilors. 

Library Extension Division, 426 members, 2 
councilors. 

Public Libraries Division, 1,751 members, 7 
councilors. 

Trustees Division, 400 members, 2 councilors. 
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American Library Association 


50 EAST HURON 


BOOK NEWS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





MUDGE'S GUIDE PRINTINGS 
NOW TOTAL 19,000 COPIES 





A BOOKLIST READER 
MAKES A SUGGESTION 


Maybe you'd like to increase the salaries of 
your professional staff but can’t find the 
money right now. If so, here is one thing you 
can do for them, and at a relatively low cost 
per person. Give them a subscription to The 
Booklist, to be sent to their home addresses. 
For a few dollars a year you can give your 
loyal helpers this thoughtful professional bon- 
us, and at the same time afford them a better 
chance to improve their knowledge of recent 
books. Even if it is “shop”, there really is 
hardly any more interesting magazine than 
The Booklist, because, as the dictionary-read- 
ing fellow said, it changes the subject so 
often. 











Building Planners 


Get Sane Pointers 
To Avoid Mistakes 


Reflecting the increased interest in li- 
brary planning and building, a second 
printing of Pointers for Public Library 
Building Planners now brings the total 
number of copies of this useful title up 
to 5,000. 

Published in 1945, the success of 
Pointers for Public Library Building 
Planners is largely due to the wealth of 
specific information and suggestions it 
contains for the librarian planning to 
remodel or build. It is filled with sim- 
ple, concrete advice for anyone consid- 
ering a library building project. 


Future Planning of College And 
University Libraries Discussed 


Blueprinting the future status of col- 
lege and university libraries with sug- 
gestions for improvement of services and 
recommendations based on the present 
situation, College and University Li- 
braries and Librarianship is enjoying 
wide sales to all persons interested in 





future planning. 


Valuable Reference Tool 
And Buying Guide in 
Constant Demand 


DESCRIBES OVER 4,000 BOOKS 


The 19,000th copy of Guide to Reference 
Books, sixth editidn, has just been printed. 
Orders for the valuable buying guide and 
textbook for the study of reference work 
which accumulated while the Guide was 
being reprinted for the fifth time, are being 
filled as rapidly as possible with ALA per- 
sonnel working overtime in their efforts to 
get the volumes to libraries as rapidly as 
possible. 


Describing over 4,000 reference works 
in more than 30 languages, the Guide is in 
constant demand as a text-book for library 
school courses in reference, as buying guide 
for all libraries, and as a research manual 
for the library assistant or research worker. 


Other Tools Available 


Also reprinted recently or in the process 
of reprinting, are other useful guides to 
reference work, among them Reference 
Books of 1935-1937 and Reference Books 
of 1941-1943. 8,000 copies have been 
printed of each work. These books are 
two of a series of three supplements to the 
sixth edition of Mudge’s Guide. They 
bring the Guide up-to-date and describe 
about 2,000 new reference works and new 
editions. 


Subject Guide to Reference Books, a 
time saver for the veteran and amateur 
reference worker, is also available in its 
second printing. Grouping books under 
240 subject headings, it describes several 
hundred commonly used reference works, 
not once but under every subject in which 
each offers information. 
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Transparent Gummed Tape 


15 foot lengths on handy wooden spool with 
metal clamp for clean and easy tearing at de- 
sired lengths. %4” wide. 
Cat. $959 (1 doz.) 

3 k 
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Current History 
For Reading Today —For Reference Tomorrow 


Articles 
Documents 
Chronology 


A subscription to Current History brings you 
three unique reference services: Chromology, a 
20-page, accurate account of events each month 
in every country of the world; documents, in- 
cluding the official texts of all significant docu- 
ments and speeches relating to the peace; ar- 
ticles by expert historians and economists. 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 


1 year $3.00 
2031 Upland Way, 


2 years $5.00 
Philadelphia : 31, Pa. 





















A Speech Department for your Library 


The Authentic, Unabridged Compilation 


Speeches on the Problems of the Day 


Indexed 


in Readers’ 





Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$4.50 a yoor $8.00 two years 
ssued semi-monthly 


of Significant 




















Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 








29 East 2ist Street New York 
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LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Suite 


AMERICAN 


> Fifth Ave 


New York City 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want « will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. of our detailed ee are within 
the So ous Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN 
Station O - Box 22 
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I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 


By MARGARETTE S. MILLER 


This valuable source book contains the origin 
and development of the original pledge of al- 
legiance. Cloth, $2.50 

FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 





WANTED: Head of children’s work 
in large suburban library near New York 
City. Beginning salary $2,500 with an- 
nual increments plus $600 cost-of-living 
adjustment. State age, education and 
experience. Write Box A c/o WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN. 























“A collection of source materials, representing excerpts from many 
authors from Albert Einstein to Ely Culbertson. The volume is 
one of a number of equally useful collections published under the 
general title, ‘““‘The Reference Shelf.’’ On the whole, rather im- 
portant to anyone seeking clues to stray details about the 
implications of the Alamogordo project.’"—Aero Digest 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Compiled by 


JULIA E. JOHNSEN 
335p $1.25 
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Second Printing! | 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NEGRO 


216p $3.25 


Edited by 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
and 
Dr. Guy B. JOHNSON 


In 1932 the Encyclopedia of the Negro, 
Inc., was organized under the auspices of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund to publish a defini- 
tive work in four volumes on the Negro 
race. From the mass of valuable material 
assembled, the Preparatory Volume was 
published last year. A wide recognition 
of its work soon exhausted the printing, 
and a revised and enlarged edition has 
just been published. 

In reviewing the first edition, The Chris- 
tian Century stated: “. . . The present 
volume, prepared for use in the interval 
before publication of the complete work, 
is an important book in its own right. It 
contains an alphabetical list of the topics 
to be treated in the encyclopedia, with bib- 
liographical references under each head. 
It is, therefore, a guide to both source 
materials and to secondary authorities 
concerning all aspects of Negro life and 
int st.” 

The Colonial Review wrote: “. . . In addi- 
tion to the alphabetical list . . . there is a 
most useful list of ‘Library Resources for 
Negro Studies in the United States and 
Abroad.’ . A ‘Bibliography of Bibliog- 
raphies' completes this interesting and use 
ful volume. . 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list of books to be included in the 
July, 1947 issue of the Essay and General Lit- 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. "es be supplemented by new titles each 
month. 


ALLEN, ROBERT SHARON, ed. Our fair city. 
1947 Vanguard $3.50 

BRYSON, LYMAN. Science and freedom. 
1947 Columbia univ. press $2.75 

CLogTE, STuART. Third way. 1947 
Houghton $3 

CRAIG, CLARENCE TUCKER, ed. Challenge 
of our culture. (Interseminary ser. v 1) 
1946 Harper $1.50 

EDMAN, IRWIN. Philosopher's quest. 1947 
Viking $3 

FosDICK, HARRY EMERSON. On being fit to 
live with; sermons on Post-war Christian- 
ity.. 1946 Harper $2 

HOWARD, JOSEPH KINSEY, é¢d. Montana 
margins. 1946 Yale univ. press $5.50 


HUGHLETT, Lioyp J., ed. Industrialization 
of Latin America. 1946 McGraw $5 


HUNGERFORD, EpwARD. Men of Erie. 1946 
Random house $3.75 


MILLER, RANDOLPH CRUMP, ed. Church 
and organized movements. (Intersemin- 
ary ser. v2) 1946 Harper $1.50 

MorGAN, THOMAS B. Speaking of cardin- 
als. 1946 Putnam $3.50 


ROBINSON, Victor. White caps; the story 
of nursing. 1946 Lippincott $3.75 


SACHS, CuRT. Commonwealth of art; style 
in the fine arts, music, and the dance. 1946 
Norton $5 

SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M. Learning how 
to behave; a historical study of American 
etiquette books. 1946 Macmillan $2 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT. On music and musi- 
cians. 1946 Pantheon $3.75 
SHOEMAKER, ROBERT H. and Paris, LEON- 


ARD A. Famous Americans generals. 1946 
Crowell $2.50 


Sturzo, Luici. Nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. 1946 Roy pub. $3.50 

Warp, A. C. ed. Specimens of English dra- 
matic criticism, X VII-XX centuries. 1945 
Oxford 95c 











READERS’ CHOICE > 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The 





of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 
Each issue describes and recommends about wei | 
have been selected by recognized authorities and 
Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
pron by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 
staff. ’ 


The Readers’ Choice o 
July and August, and may 


new books that 
rs’ advisors. 


Best Books is published monthly, except 
obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BEEBE, ELSWYTH THANE (RICKER) 1900- 

Light heart. Duell 1947 341p $2.75 
The novel bridges “the Atlantic, with two 
inter-marriages, so now the fourth in this Wil- 
liamsburg Pentalogy, again is set partly in Wil- 
liamsburg, partly in New York, partly in Lon- 
don (and briefly in central Europe). Kirkus 


ECKERT, JOSEPHINE 

Practicing of Christopher. Dial press 1947 

246p $2.75 
A study of “nine-year-old Christopher, 
who lives most of the time in an enchanted 
world. Christopher is fully understood only by 

Binkie, the family’s poet friend. How Chris- 

topher tries to win his father’s love and respect 

through a series of altruistic projects, most of 
which backfire; and how his father finally does, 
with Binkie’s help, become a real friend to 

Christopher, is the heart of the story).” Liter- 

ary guild 

FERBER, EDNA, 1887- 

One basket ; thirty-one short stories. Simon 

& Schuster 1947 581p $3.50 
Contents: Woman who tried to be good; 

Gay old dog; That’s marriage; Farmer in the 

dell; Un morso doo pang; Long distance; Ma- 

ternal feminine; Old man Minick; Afternoon of 

a faun; Old lady Mandle; Gigolo; Home girl; 

Sudden sixties; Classified; Holiday; Our very 

best people; Mother knows best; Every other 

Thursday; Blue blood; Hey! taxi; Light touch; 

They brought their women; Glamour; Keep it 

holy; Blue glasses; Three die at the top; No- 

body's in town; No room at the inn; You're not 
the type; Grandma isn’t playing; Barn cuts off 
the view 

FREEDMAN, BENEDICT, 1919- 

Mrs Mike; the story of Katherine Mary 
Flannigan, by Benedict and Nancy 
Freedman; drawings by R. D. McCrea. 
Coward-McCann 1947 312p illus $2.75 

“The story of young Boston Irish Cather- 
ine O'Fallon who at the age of 16 in 1907 made 
the trip to Calgary in Alberta to find Sergeant 


Mike Flanagan of the Mounties and go with him 
imto the far north for a hard and great life in 
the open.” American news of od 


GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY, 1889- 

Two clues: The clue of the runaway blonde 
;and, The clue of the hungry horse. 
Morrow 1947 238p $2.50 

The author introduces a new sleuth for 
these “Clue” stories. Sheriff Bill Eldon ‘while 
fighting the treachery of his deputy, is able also 
to protect those innocently involved.” Kirkus 


Hosson, LAURA (ZAMETKIN ) 
Gentleman’s agreement ; a novel. Simon & 

Schuster 1947 275p $2.75 
Philip Schuyler Green ‘‘a feature writer, 
newly come to New York, allows himself to be 
known as a Jew for enough time to provide 
within himself a sounding board... And in the 
weeks allotted, he is a Jew sensing all the slurs, 
the slights, the veiled—and open—insults, the 
discrimination, the little things that make up the 
big whole that is the essence of anti-semitism. 
He finds it everywhere, even in the woman he 
loves. He finds a few—a very few—able to face 
reality, to play square, to live tolerance.” Kirkus 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ANGLE, PAUL MCCLELLAND, 1900- ed. 
Lincoln reader; ed. with an introduction, 
by P. M. Angle. Rutgers univ. press 
1947 564p illus 32 plates $3.75 
The biography of Lincoln, the man and the 
statesman, told in 172 selections from 60 auth- 
ors, ranging from Sandburg and Lord Charn- 
wood to contemporary journalists. Continuity 
is given by brief connective passages 


CHAO, Pu-WEI (YANG) 
Autobiography of a Chinese woman, by 
Buwei Yang Chao; put into English by 
her husband Yuenren Chao. Day 1947 
327p illus maps $3.75 


Mrs Chao was the child of a great and a 
distinguished Chinese house. She was brought 


* 
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CHAO, Pu-WE1 Y—Continued 
up not as the daughter of her parents, but by 
her aunt and uncle as if she were their own child 
—and not as a girl, but as a boy, until she was 
thirteen. She passed throygh the era of revolu- 
tion at close range, went to Japan for education 
in medicine, returned to China to start a hospital 
for women 
ERSKINE, JOHN, 1879- 
Memory of certain persons. 
1947 439p $4 
Mr Erskine traces his memories, his politi- 
cal views, his deepening philosophy of present 
and future, and provides a savoring of a past 
without regrets 


FRANK, PHILIPP, 1884- 

Einstein; his life and times; tr. from a 
German manuscript by George Rosen ; 
ed. and rev. by Shaicht Kusaka. Knopf 
1947 298p illus $4.50 

An “intimate picture of the great. scientist, 
which includes clear and understandable explan- 
ations of his discoveries and formulations, as 
well as interesting and important information 
about his social, political, and religious back- 
ground, his travels, and his personal life.” 

Huntting 


LEIGHTON, CLARE VERONICA HOPE, 1900- 
Tempestuous petticoat; the story of an 
invincible Edwardian. Rinehart 1947 
272p $3.50 
Herein are related incidents in the life 
of the author's mother, a writer of romantic ser- 
ials for the newspapers of the early years of the 
century who was more romantic in her own 
mind than any of her heroines 


VAN Loon, HENDRIK WILLEM, 1882-1944 
Report to Saint Peter, upon the kind of 
world in which Hendrik Willem van 
Loon spent the first years of his life; 
written and illus. by H. W. van Loon. 
Simon & Schuster 1947 220p illus $3 
“A fragment of the autobiography he had 
intended to write, about one quarter which he 
had roughed in before his untimely death. 
These . pages take us up to his thirteenth 
year.” Kirkus 


Lippincott 


CITIES 


ALLEN, ROBERT SHARON, 1900- ed. 
Our fair city. Vanguard 1947 387p $3.50 
Contents: Boston, by L. M. L ons; New 
York, by P. Crowell and A. H. in; Phila- 
delphia, by T. P. O'Neil; essing by H. Heldt; 


Birmingham, by I. Beiman; Cleveland, by R. L. 
Maher; Detroit, by | a Donovan; Chicago, by 


Memphis, by G. M. Capers; St Louis, by C. F. 

Hurd; Kansas city, by W. G. Clugston ; Denver, 

by R. Flemi ; Butte, by J. K. Howard; Seattle, 

by R. L. N ger; San Francisco, by C. Raude- 

_ Los Angeles, by M. Maverick and R. E. 
Harris 





READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Howe, MARK ANTONY DE WOLFE, 1864- 
Boston landmarks; with photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain and reproductions 
of old prints. Hastings house 1946 
133p illus $2.50 
Description of twelve famous landmarks 


of Boston, along with’ n ing points of in- 
terest which help to make up their background 


DIVORCE 


BACAL, JACQUES 
ABC of divorce, by Jacques Bacal and 
Louise Sloane. Dutton 1947 128p $2 
“A manual of the legal and social problems 


of divorce that diagrams the details to be con- 
sidered when thinking of such action. Kirkus 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


CoHN, Davip LEwIs, 1896- 
This is the story; illus. by Steinberg. 
Houghton 1947 563p illus $3.50 
“This book is a personal record. It has to 
do with a journey that I made in 1944-45 to 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Corsica, Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Iran, India, Burma, 
China. . . I have tried to indicate something 
of the nature of the peoples among whom he 
moved ; what he thought of them and what they 
thought of him.” Foreword 
LAUTERBACH, RICHARD EDWARD, 1914- 
Through Russia’s back door. Harper 1947 
239p 32 plates map $2.75 
“Report on postwar Russia, based on ;the 
author's; trip from Shanghai to Vladivostok and 
thence to Moscow. He talked with plain people 
and learned their thoughts on subjects like 
atomic energy, demobilization, American Far 
Eastern policy, the UN, the possibility of war 
with the United States, etc... About one-third 
of the book ran in Life.” Retail bookseller 
Woop, GORDON LESLIE, 1890- ed. 
Australia; its resources and development ; 
with a foreword by W. S. Robinson. 
Macmillan 1947 334p illus maps $4 
Written by an array of scientists, scholars, 
and public officials, this is a study of the eco- 
nomic resources of Australia, their possibilities 
in the immediate future 


GLAMOUR POINTERS 


MACFADYEN, Mary, 1905- 

Beauty plus—the key to beauty, health, and 
charm; illus. by F. H. Netter. Emerson 
1946°272p illus $2.49 

First published 1938 
Practical, commonsense advice and know- 
how by a woman doctor, on women’s health and 
personality problems. How to be more attractive 
and enjoy life more fully 











APRIL 1947 
LAUGHTER 


ASWELL, JAMEs R. ed. 

Native American humor; illus. by Leo 
Hershfield. Harper 1947 396p illus 
$3.75 

These yarns, tall tales, sketches and anec- 
dotes by great names and nameless everybodies 
vary from wit and sheer nonsense to irony and 
satire. The selections range the country over, 

from colonial days to the 1890's 

LOGAN, MILLA (ZENOVICH ) 

Bring along laughter. Random house 1947 
247p $2.50 

“In this book is related the mad antics, the 

fabulous feastings and cavortings that made a 

carnival of the life of this ian immigrant 

family. Laughter helped them to adjust them- 
selves to the unfamiliar ways of California, even 
to the great San Francisco earthquake—and long 
after they had made a place for themselves, 
laughter and gaiety still ruled their lives.” 
Huntting 


LIVING TOGETHER 


GREENMAN, RUSSELL L. 

Getting along with unions, by R. L. Green- 
man and E. B. Greenman. Harper 1947 
158p $2.50 

“A practical guide to cooperation between 
management and labor. It deals with every step 
in the process of initiating, operating, and re- 
newing agreements, including the handling of 
grievances.” Retail bookseller 

LINK, HENRY CHARLES, 1889- 

Rediscovery of morals; with special refer- 
ence to race and class conflict. Dutton 
1947 223p $2.50 

An analysis of what underlies today’s race 
and class hatred. Also,an indictment of mod- 
ern society, especially for its apathy in educa- 
tional and religious circles and for its failure to 
accept the challenge of the situation 


MAKING A HOME 


FREE, MONTAGUE, 1885- 

All about house plants . . . fully illus. with 
color photographs and half tones and 
with line illustrations, by Eva Melady, 
John Brimer & George Hollrock. Amer- 
ican garden guild & Doubleday 1946 
329p illus $3.50 

“Their selection, culture and propagation, 
and how best to use them for decorative effect.” 

Subtitle 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
YORK 
Good housekeeping Housekeeping book, 
ed. by H. W. Kendall. McKay 1947 
491p illus $3 
Contents: Spots out; Furnishing your 
kitchen and laundry; Weekly wash; Ironing; 


INSTITUTE, NEW 


Good habits in caring for clothes and accessor- 
ies; All about curtains and draperies; House- 
cleaning ; Washing the dishes; Household pests ; 
Care of household equipment; You can fix it 
yourself, sometimes; Moving day made easier 
and how to close a house; Country living; Keep 
your home safe 


MUSIC—HISTORY 


SLONIMSKI, NIKOLAI, 1894- 
Road to music, by Nicolas Slonimsky. 
Dodd 1947 178p illus music $2.75 

In thirty-two chapters, the book touches on 
the principal points of musical theory—scales, 
intervals, chords and musical forms. Musical 
history is also presented in a panorama, from the 
beginnings of organized music in ancient Greece 
to modern music and jazz 


THE NEGRO 


Du Bots, WILLIAM EDWARD BURGHARDT, 
1868- 

The world and Africa; an inquiry into the 
part which Africa has played in world 
history. Viking 1947 276p illus maps 
$3 


“With hopes for the future emancipation 
of the world’s colonial populations, and a cessa- 
tion of political domination for exploitation, Dr 
Du Bois has assembled the historical record of 
Africa's culture and civilization, of Negro slave 
status and thralldom to the white race ina... 
denunciation of the doctrine of race.” Kirkus 


SwiFrt, HILDEGARDE Hoyt 
North star shining; a pictorial history of 
the American Negro; illus. by Lynd 
Ward. Morrow 1947 44p illus $2.50 
Portrays “the slave, the workers on planta- 
tions, in factories and on railroads—unknown 
men and women. Here, also, are great Ameri- 
cans, living and dead.” Huntting 


PAINTING 


TAUBES, FREDERIC, 1900- 
Amateur painter’s handbook ; photographs 
by Walfred Moore. Dodd 1947 114p 
illus $3.75 


The author shows in photographs just how 
the various kinds of paint surfaces should look, 
what brush strokes will produce the most suit- 
able results, how to hold brushes to get the best 
effects from them, and countless other important 
aspects of the painter's craft 


PHILOSOPHY 


EDMAN, IRWIN, 1896- 
Philosopher's quest. Viking 1947 275p $3 
“Companion piece to ‘Philosopher's holi- 


day’... It begins and ends with classroom in- 
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HUTCHINSON, THOMAS H. 1892- 


EDMAN, IRwIN—Continued 


terchanges; . . . it presents a satire on the idea 
of outlawin philosophy ; it shows what happens 





when a gifted teacher is bound down to the 
slogans Sete exposition; it o up ave- 
nues of distriction, of scepticism, of rationaliza- 
tion.” Kirkus . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


HOLISHER, DESIDER, 1901- 

House of God; with 300 photographs by 
the author and others. Crown 1946 
a illus $3 

pilgrimage to the cathedrals, fine 

duets temples of all faiths in the United 
States. There are over 200 pages of illustrations 
showing not only the houses of worship them- 
selves, but also ceremonies and services con- 
ducted in them. Brief captions describe the 
church or the ceremony and give its religious 
and historical background 


KARSH, YOUSUF, 1908- 


Faces of destiny; portraits by Karsh. Ziff- 
Davis 1946 158p illus $5 
“This book contains the best of Yousuf 
Karsh’s work—more than seventy camera studies 
of notable people—with intimate comments on 
each subject.” Huntting 


WHITING, JOHN R, 1914- 
Photography is a language. 
1946 142pillus $4 
Although the text deals primarily with the 
photographic aspect of the picture story, edi- 
torial photography, documentary camera work, 
and related subjects, it also analyzes the whole 
field of editorial use of photographs 


Zift-Davis 


POULTRY 


JULL, MorLEY ALLAN, 1885- 


Raising turkeys, ducks, geese, game birds. 
McGraw 1947 467p illus $3.75 

Companion volume to the author’s “Suc- 
cessful poultry management” 

Up-to-date practical information on all 
phases of raising and marketing turkeys, ducks, 
geese, guineas, pigeons, peafowl, quail, pheas- 
ants, other upland game birds, and aquatic game 


birds 


PUPPETRY 


BATCHELDER, MARJORIE Hope, 1903- 


Puppet theatre handbook; with drawings 
by Douglas Anderson. Harper 1947 
xxvi, 293p illus $3.75 

This handbook offers advice on planning a 
puppet show and suggests sources for the puppet 
playwright. There are chapters on costumes, 


stages and scenery, lighting, properties, and spe- 
cial effects. Information on puppet books, mate- 
rials and sources of supply is also included 


Here is television, your window to the 
world; with ninety-four illus. Hast- 
ing house 1946 366p illus $4 

An account of television as it exists today 
with a forecast of the developments we may ex- 
pect in the future. Written in non-technical 
language, it takes the reader from the first en- 
trance into the studio through all the steps that 
lead up to a finished production and its reception 
in the home. The emphasis is on program and 
production technique 


SHERMAN, JOSEPH V. 1905- 


New fibers, by J. V. Sherman and S. L. 
Sherman. Van Nostrand 1946 537p 
illus $5 

Here is the story of the new fibers that are 
making their way from the headlines into every- 
day living: nylon, vinyon, fiberglas, saran, velon, 
aralac, ardil and others, from their history and 
development, through their manufacture and 
processing, complete with a discussion of their 
properties and their applications 


SMITH, EDWARD STAPLES COUSENS, 1883- 


Applied atomic power, by E. S. C. Smith, 
A. H. Fox, R. T. Sawyer ,and, H. R. 
Austin. Prentice-Hall 1946 227p illus 
$4 

“Covers what can now be told of the his- 
tory of the development, the present-day scien- 
tific status, and the possibilities as we know 
them today of the applications of atomic power 
to industrial progress. It is written in language 
that can be understood by the careful reader. 

It will serve as a guide to the thinking of all 

who wish to see the benefits of atomic power 

applied to constructive endeavors.” Foreword 


UNITED NATIONS 


Boyp, ANDREW 


United nations organisation handbook. 
Pilot press 1946 210p map $2.50 

“This book sets out the essential facts 
about the United Nations Organization. It does 
not seek to prove that it is perfect; but it does 
try to show why some kind of world organiza- 
tion is mecessary to our threatened society, and 
how any such organization must draw its real 
driving powers from the common man.” The 
author 


WRITERS AND WRITING 


BENTLEY, PHYLLIS ELEANOR, 1894- 


Some observations on the art of narrative. 
Macmillan 1947 50p $1.50 

“Introductory remarks about fiction to 
stimulate inquiry and criticism thereof. This is 
a redefinition of narrative writing and reclassifi- 
cation into three categories—the description, the 
summary, the scene, which in blend com- 
prise the art of the fiction form—its flexibility 
and variety . . borne out by illustrations from 
classic sources.” Kirkus 











APRIL 1947 


COLUMBIA dictionary of modern European 
literature; Horatio Smith, general ed. 
Columbia univ. press 1947 899p $10 

A record and evaluation of the literary ac- 
tivities of continental Europe in recent times, in 
terms of its re ye gee modern literary artists 
and their chief books. Living writers of thirty- 
one countries who have attained eminence in 
their art are described historically and critically 


YES, MR KELLY 


Hickok, ELIzA MERRILL 
Quiz kids; illus. with photographs. 
Houghton 1947 203p illus $2.50 

“The story of the ;radio program; Quiz 
Kids which chronicles that program’s progress 
from its inception, which stresses the endearing 
as well as extraordinary qualities of these chil- 
dren.” Kirkus 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DENNIS, WESLEY 
Holiday; story and pictures by Wesley 
Dennis. Viking 1946 ,61)p illus $2 

“After carrying off ribbons in show after 

show, Holiday wearied of being a wonder horse, 

the. greatest jumper that ever lived, and con- 

ceived the idea of bungling the biggest show of 

= so that he would be sent back to the farm.” 

Bkl. 


JOHNSON, GENE, 1902- 

Airplane model building; drawings by 
the author. Cornell maritime 1946 
141p illus $3 

A beginner’s handicraft book. Every oper- 
ation is explained, step by step, in both the text 
and the detailed line drawings amohg the 82 full 
pages of illustrations ~ 


MACKAYE, Davip LORING, 1890- 

John of America, by Loring MacKaye; 
illus. by H. C. Pitz. Longmans 1947 
245p illus $2.50 

#Beginning in a village of old England, 
near the Welsh border, the action of this his- 
torical story carries us to Virginia in the pioneer 
days three hundred years ago. But before 
reaching these shores John Barebody tastes the 
terrors of the witchcraft.” Horn book 


Purpy, CLAIRE LEE, 1906- 

Gilbert and Sullivan; masters of mirth and 
melody; illus. by Eric Godal. Messner 
1946 276p illus $2.50 

This is the story “of one of the world’s 
most productive and satisfactory collaborations 

—words by William S, Gilbert, music by Arthur 

S. Sullivan! It is also the story of Richard 


D’Oyle Carte who staked his fortune and his 
professional reputation to produce the works of 
these two men.” Huntting 


SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND LESLIE, 1897- 
Long Lash; jacket drawing and illus. by 
Diana Thorne. Bobbs 1947 273p illus 
$2.50 
A story told against a background of 
Alaska. “Two veterans, accompanied by their 
K-9 dogs, head for'a placer gold claim. They 
tackle walrus, seal, ice-imprisonment, and two 
dirty-dealing villains, and with their last chance 
to prove their ri to the claim, they are 
pushed to a win by their four-footed friends.” 
Kirkus 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


AVERY, KAY 
Wee willow whistle; illus. by Winifred 
Bromhall. Knopf 1947 unp illus $1.50 
A picture story book about 414 year old 
Ellen who lived in the country and of her grand- 


father who made her a willow whistle which she 
blew for all the animals on the farm 


BONTEMPS, ARNA WENDELL, 1902- 

Slappy Hooper, the wonderful sign paint- 
er, by Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy ; 
pictures by Ursula Koering. Houghton 
1946 44p illus $2 

Slappy Hooper was the world’s biggest, 
bestest, and fastest sign painter, but he had 
trouble with his painting—it looked too real! 

When he painted a loaf of bread, the birds tried 

to eat it; that’s why he was out of a job when 

young Mike Flint came along and helped him 
get another. But that job was the high spot of 
his career 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 

Plum Daffy adventure; illus. by Marguer- 

ite Davis. Macmillan 1947 161p illus 
$2.25 

Plum Daffy is a house on the dunes at Cape 

Cod, and it is there that Lydia, Jean and Mark 

spend a happy holiday, full of those unique ad- 

— that only a vacation at the seashore can 

ring 


LEE, TINA 
What to do now; written and designed by 
Tina Lee; pictures‘and charts by Man- 
ning Lee; working models by the au- 
thor. Doubleday 1946 96p illus $2 
“Things to make for pastimes and for 


gifts... Directions are simple, materials used 
are things found around the house.” BkI. 


MACPHERSON, MARGARET L. 
Australia calling; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Dodd 1946 199p illus $2.50 


Dr Smithers sent his young son and daugh- 
ter to spend a long vacation with his friend, 
Dr McKenzie, one of Australia’s famous Flying 
Doctors. The children are flown all over Aus- 
tralia. They see the life of the cities and of the 
great sheep ranches 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CuRRENT Liprary Favorites (CLF) column represent the combined stand- 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appeared on “best seller” lists to the first of the last month in New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ W eekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’’ ), 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediately 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (Book 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 





NON-FICTION 


LIEBMAN. Peace of mind. Ap ' 
BRD 4+ 2— 
Buck. Pavilion of women. N °46 . Roosevelt I knew. N ‘ 
BRD 6+ 3— 145 
MARQUAND. B.F.’s daughter. N ‘46 
142 


Ascu. East river. $°46 BRD 4+ 1— 121 


JANNEY. Miracle of the bells. Ap "46 
105 


YeRBY. Foxes of Harrow. , . Thunder out of China. 
46 ‘46 BRD 8+ 


KOESTLER. Thieves in the night. . Shore dimly seen. N ' 
"46 BRD 8+ 3— 45 
KANE. New Orleans woman. S ‘46 Hatsey. Color 
BRD 3+ 36 
STEINBECK. Wayward bus. F ‘47 33  .. | KRAVCHENKO. I chose freedom. My 
CALDWELL. This side of innocence. 
Ap 46 BRD 2+ 1—LG 30 SEVAREID. Not so wild a dream. O 
O'Hara. Green grass in Wyoming. ‘46 BRD 5+ 
$’46 BRD 5+ 1— 25 RicH. Happy the land. 
Jackson. Fall of valor. S °46 BRD 5+ 
23 ZwEIG. Balzac. N’46 BRD 5+ 3— 
Coxtuins. Dulcimer Street. Ja’47.. 19 BAKER. Out on a limb. O '46 
WELLMAN. Walls of Jericho. F'47 19 BRD 5+ 
Winsor. Forever Amber. O °44 MARSHALL. Together. Ja'47 BRD 3-+- 
.. | DBANB. Strange alliance. Ja ‘47... _13 





CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of February are: Golden Sovereign, 
by Dorothy Lyons; Going on si by Betty Cavanna; Black Stallion returns, by Walter Farley; 
Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler; Black River captive, by West Lathrop. 





MAY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
behave like Russians, ohn Fische: Older girls: for Suzanna, ; 
Why 5 Bos ty sa by J ischer ote girl Pre ‘or ee Cavanna, The 
: golden stallion, Theod . Wal- 
ca Tee en. We 
Intermediate : Lucky orphan, by Ida Cecil Moore. 


LITERARY GUILD Charles Scr ’s Sons. ’ 
T Primary group: For a child by W: F. ; 
in flute, by Gabrielle Roy Weskeliens Dees” by Wilms McFarland. The 





